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TO THE 


T 


OLYBIUS, in his excellent diſſertation 
on Government, explains the principles 


by which different governments roſe to the 


ſummit of their power and grandeur; and 
proves, that they ſunk to ruin by a more or 
leſs rapid progreſs, in proportion as they re- 
ceded more or leſs from the principles on 
which they were originally founded. 


Whoever reads with attention the hiſtory of 
Great-Britain, will find, that ſeveral innova- 
tions have been made in its form of Govern- 
ment ſince the Revolution; and that, by paſ- 
ſing the Septennial Act, that bane of our State, 
we have not only infringed the rights of the 
People, but receded, in a very conſiderable de- 
gree, ſrom the principles of the Conſtitution, 
as re-eſtabliſhed at that memorable æra. 


It is the deſign of the following Treatiſe 
(which I have ventured to offer, ſenſible as I 
am of its imperfections, to the indulgence of 
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the Public) to explain the principles upon 
which the Britiſh Government is founded; to 
trace the cauſes which brought about che Tri- 
ennial and Septennial Acts; to enumerate a 
tew of the many evils produced by the latter ; 
and make ſome obſervations on our expenſive 
and ruinous European continental wars, —and 
our diſtant, ideal, and pernicious conqueſts.— 
abetted by the majority of a Septennial Parlia- 
ment; to ſhew that the Septennial Bill is an 


. encroachment upon that elective power which 
is the baſis of the People's liberty, and a dan- 


gerous innovation in our ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment; and that this Act, aided by the partial 
repreſentation of the People in Parliament, the 
eſtabliſhment of the Civil Liſt, the increaſe of 
the Public Revenue, the accumulation of the 
National Debt, the augmentation of the Navy 
and Army, and the Bill for the better regula- 
tion of the Faſt-India Company 8 affairs, hath 
given a power, unknown in former times, to 
the Miniſtry—a power that may prove more 
dangerous to the Conſtitution and to the liber- 
ties of the Subject, than thoſe Prerogatives for- 
werly data or claimed by the Crown. 


In 


4 


(v ) 


In tracing the cauſes which led to the Tri- 
ennial and Septennial Acts, I found it neceſſa- 
ry to lay before the reader the ſeveral changes 
of the Miniſtry, and the ſtate of the Nation, as 
well as the ſtate of the Whig and Tory Parties, 
from the Revolution to the acceſſion of King 
George the Iſt ; and have endeavoured to de- 
velope the different views and intereſts of thoſe. 
turbulent Factions that have long divided this 
Kingdom, and, in their turn, engroſſed the 
Adminiſtration and Legiſlative Power, —hich, 
I flatter myſelf, will be entertaining to many of 
my readers. | 


, 


Though I am well aware I can throw little 
new light upon this ſubje&; yet, as my princi- 
pal motive for writing was a ſincere attachment 
to the Conſtitution and welfare of my country, 
it ſhall be my ſtudy to avail myſelf of the la- 
bours of others; to ſelect, arrange, and deliver 
their ſentiments, as well as my own, with can- 
dour, but, at the ſame time, with that freedom 
which is the birth- right of every Briton: And 
however widely I may differ in politics with the 
leaders of the Rival Parties which at preſent di- 

h vide 


it” 


vide the Kingdom, I hope I ſhall not on that 


account be accuſed of diſſoyalty. I love my 
Sovereign, whoſe many virtues have endeared 
him to his people; I eſteem the Heir Appa- 
rent, who is endowed with every amiable ac- 
compliſhment, and poſſeſſed of a thorough 
knowledge of the Conſtitution of his country, 


and who, I hope, at ſome future period, will 
fway the Britiſh Sceptre with dignity to him- 


felf, and advantage to the Empire; but I re- 
vere the Conſtitution of Old England,—and if 
it muſt periſh, an abſolute Monarchy is, in my 
opinion, to be preferred either to a tyrannical 
Ariſtocracy, or a wild Democracy. 


THE 


PRINCIPLES 


OF THE 


BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


| EXPLAINED. 


HERE are three principal forms of Go- 
vernment; the Republican, Monarchis 
cal, and Deſpotic. | | 
A Republican Government is that in which 
the body, or only a part of the people, is poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſupreme power; a Monarchical, 
that in which a fingle perſon governs by fixt 
and eſtablifhed laws; a Deſpotic Government, 
that in which a ſingle perſon, without law and 
without rule, dire&s every thing by his own 
will and caprice. The moſt celebrated writers 
of antiquity, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Polybius, and 
Plutarch, give the preference to the Monarchi- 
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cal form, as including the moſt advantages 
with the feweſt inconveniences *. But all 
agree that the ſafety and ene of the 
whole community ought to be the only end 


of all Government. 


The Britiſn Government is compoſed of a 
due mixture of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 
Democracy, veſted in their Repreſentatives, 


King, Lords, and Commons; to whom the ſu- 


ö a Y 5 


preme legiſlative authority belongs. 


That judicious hiſtorian *Polybits' ſays, that the beſt 
form of Government is that which i if compoſed of a due mix- 
ture of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. He affirms 
that his aſſertion may not only be proved from reaſon, but 
from the evidence of facts; and cites.the Spartan Conſtitution 
in proof,” which was modelled upon that very plan by Lycur- 
gus. He adds too, that to perpetuate the duration of his 
Government, be united the peculiar excellencies of all the 
beſt Governments in one form, that neither of the three 
parts, by ſwelling beyond its juſt bounds, might ever be able 
to deviate into its original inborn defects; but that whilſt 
each power was mutually drawn back by the oppoſite attrac- 
tion of the other two, neither power might ever preponde- 
rate, but the balance of Government continue ſuſpended in 
its true equipoiſe. He eſteems this plan of Government, 
which Lyeurgus eſtabliſned at Sparta, the moſt perfect, and 
propoſes it as a general model worthy the imitation of every 


community; and he remarks, that the Spartans, by adherin 


to their plan, preſeryed their liberty longer than any other 


nation of the known world. 


The 


1 
The executive power is veſted by our Con- 
ſtitution in a ſingle perſon, King or Queen; 
for it is indifferent to which ſex che Crown de · 
ſcends. 1 | | 

The Crown is, by various ſtatutes nod con- 
ſtitutional cuſtom, rendered hereditary; and 
the ſettlements, by virtue of which the King 
governs, are conditional: He may forfeit his 
right to allegiance, as undeniably and effectu- 
ally, as the 5 5 0 orteit his nab to pro- 
tect ion. I) 

The King, EL is inveſted with the higheſt 
prerogative, has all the honours and all the 
ſplendor of Majeſty; and is only limited where 
power might become | tyranny, and where he 
might be capable of injuring himſelf or his peo- 
ple. By this means, his ſubjects reap all the 
advantages, without any of the evils, of a Mo- 
narchical Government. A King,” ſays Lord 
- Bolingbroke, * has. a divine. right to govern. 
well. A divine right to govern ill, is an ab- 
ſurdity; and to aſſert it, is blaſphemy.” | 
The King of Great-Britain receives all his 
* and authority from the laws; and there- 
B fore, 


te) 


fore, at his acceſſion to the Throne, he binds 
himſelf by a ſolemn oath to make them the 
rule of his condut; and before he receives 
one oath of allegiance, is obliged to ſwear to 
obſerve the Great Charter of the Engliſh li- 
berties ; and thus, at his coronation, renews 
| the original compact between the King and his 
mubjects. He then becomes the head of the 
| | State, and is himſelf ſubje& to none but God 
and the laws, to which he is as much bound 
| j to pay obedience as the meaneſt ſubject. 
ö The Sovereign, by virtue of his executive 
5 power, can make war and peace; ſend and re- 
| | ceive Ambaſſadors ; make alliances and treaties 
| with foreign Princes; levy armies, and fit out 
fleets, for the defence of his kingdom, the an- 
nnoyance of his enemies, or the ſuppreſſion of 
rebellions. He grants commiſſions to his offi- 
cers, both by ſea and land, and revokes them 
at pleaſure; he diſpoſes of all magazines, caſ- 
tles, &c.; ſummons the Parliament to meet; 
and when met, adjeurns; prorogues, or dif. 
ſolves it at pleaſure; and refuſes his aſſent to 
any bill, though it hath paſſed both Houſes. 
1701 He 


(% 


He hath the right of chuſing his own Council, 
and of nominating all the great officers of the 
State and of the Houſehold, He is ſupreme; 


head of the Church, and appoints the Archbi⸗ a 


- ſhops and Biſhops, He alone can convent,” 
prorogue, or diflolve the aſſembly of the Cler- 
gy; and his aſſent is neceſſary to the validity of 
their acts or canons. He is the ſource of all 
judicial power in the empire. He is the chief 
of all the tribunals; and the Judges are only 
his ſubſtitutes: Every thing is tranſacted in his 
name: The judgments muſt be ſealed with his 
ſeal, and executed by his officers. He is the 


ſuperintendent of commerce; and has the 


power of coining money, and giving currency 
to foreign coin. He is univerſal proprietor of 
the whole kingdom: His perſon is ſacred and 
inviolable ; He can pardon all offences; and is 
the fountain of all honour, from whom all de- 
grees of Nobility and -Knightheed are derived. 
In fine, he is the guardian of the rights, the 
laws, the liberties, and the intereſts of the 

people; and the whole of theſe executive 
powers is abſolutely neceſſary, to enable him 
B 2 | to 
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(C67). 
to carry on the Government with eſſect. 
“ Theſe conſtitutional powers, ſays judge 
Blackſtone, are not perſonal as to the King, 
but attached to the Crown, inalienable and in- 


diviſible from it, and are not given for the be- 


nefit of a ſingle: perſon, but conferred by the 
people to be uſed for their advantage and ſafe- 
ty 257 of” non To 2s 1 
The Conſtitution,” fays Bolingbroke, 
will be conſidered by a Patriot King as one 
law, conſiſting of two tables, containing the 
rule of his Government, and the meaſure of 
his ſubjects obedience; or as one ſyſtem, com- 
poſed of different parts and powers, but all du- 
ly proportioned to one another, and conſpiring 
by their harmony to the perfection of the 
whole. He will make one, and but one dif- 
tinction between his rights and thoſe of his 
people: He will look upon his to be a truſt, 
and theirs a property. He will diſcern that he 
can have a right to no more than is truſted to 
him by the Conſtitution; and that his people, 
who had an original right to the whole by the 
law of nature, can have the ſole indefeaſible 
| right 


Cr) 


right to any part,—and really have- ſuch a right 
to that part which they reſerved to themſelves. 
In fine, the Conſtitution will be reverenced by 
him as the law of God and of man; the force 
of which binds the King as much as the mean- 
eſt ſubject, 5 the reaſon of which binds Hin 
much more.“ be 

Our anceſtors Wing if thus veſted the hole 
of the executive Government in the Crown, 
and made it the inalienable and indiviſible ut 
tribute of one perſon alone, they have applied 
the whole Temaining powers of the Conſtitu- 
tion to reſtrain it within its Proper bounds. 
In all free States, every man Who is ſup- 
poſed a free agent, wught to be his own go- 
vernor; ſo the legiſlative power ſhould reſide 
in the whole body of the people. But fince 
this is impoſſible in large States, and in ſmall 
ones is ſubject to many inconveniences, it 1s fit 
the people ſhould act by their Repreſentatiyes, 
what they cannot act by themſelves. The great 
advantage of Repreſentatives, ſays an eminent 
writer “, is their being capable of diculbog af- 


— 
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( 8.) 
fairs: For this the people collectively are ex- 
tremely unfit, which is one of the greateſt in- 
conveniences of a Democracy. 

One great fault there was in moſt of the an- 
cient Republics, that the people had a right to 
active reſolutions, ſuch as require ſome execu- 
tion, a thing for which they are abſolutely in- 
capable. They ought to have no hand in the 
Government, but for the chuſing of Repreſen - 
tatives, which is within their reach: For 
though few can tell the exact degree of men's 


capacities, yet there are none but are capable 


of knowing in general, whether the perſon 
they chuſe is better qualified than moſt of his 
neighbours. _ 
Neither ought the repreſentative body to be 
choſen for active reſolutions, for which it is 
not ſo fit; but for the enaQting of laws, or to 
ſee whether the laws already enacted be duly 
executed, a thing they are very capable of, and 
which none indeed but themſelves can properly 
perform. | | 
In every State, there are always perſons diſ- 
tinguiſhed by birth, riches, and honours,—ad- 
vantages which give them ſuch a conſiderable 
weight 


(9) 

weight in the Government, that, were they to 
be confounded with the multitude, they would 
have no intereſt in ſupporting liberty; for as 
moſt of the popular reſolutions would be made 
to their prejudice, the public liberty would be 
their ſlavery: The ſhare they are therefore al- 
lowed in the Legiſlature, is in proportion to 
the intereſt they have in the State; and from 
hence it is that they form a body of Nobles, 
that has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes 
of the people, to counterbalance the right 
which the people enjoy, of e a * to 
their encroachments. 

The legiſlative power is therefore committed 
to the body of the Nobles, and to, the body 
choſen to repreſent the people, which have 
each their aſſemblies and deliberations apart, 
each their ſeparate views and intereſts: But 
here there is this eſſential difference; for while 
the individuals who compoſe the Houſe of 
Commons enjoy their power but for a limited 
time, and can only be reſtored by new powers 
given them by their conſtituents, the privileges 
enjoyed by the Members of the Houſe of Lords 
are in their own nature hereditary : And this 
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is the more neceſſary, as their high preroga- 
tives render them ſubject to popular envy; and 
conſequently their privileges muſt, in a free 
State, be always in danger. The only diſad- 
vantage that can ariſe from this is, that, as 
their power is hereditary, they might be tempt- 
ed to purfue their own Intereſt. to the prejudice 
of the people; and therefore to prevent this, 
where they might receive the greateſt pecuni- 
ary advantages from being corrupt, as in the 
caſe of granting ſupplies, they have only the 
power of rejecting, while the Commons alone 
have that of reſolving. 

Thus our civil Conſtitution, or form of Go- 
vernment, is the work of a wiſe and brave peo- 
ple, who, conſidering that all power was de- 
rived from them, and was to be ſubſervient te 
their happineſs, lodged it in the hands of three 
"Eſtates, which were to be a mutual ſupport 
and a mutual check to each other, and yet fo 
ordered, that the intereſt of each is beſt pro- 
moted by each confining itſelf within its proper 
ane ech : 

"Parliaments, in ſome ſhape, are of as high 


: antiquity as the Saxon Government in this 


land ; 


3 


iſland; and have ſubſiſted, in their preſent 
form, above five hundred years. 

The Saxons, a German nation, who ſub- 
dued Britain about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, ſeem to have been diſtinguiſhed both by 
their manners and political inſtitutions, and to 
have carried to the higheſt pitch the virtues of 
valour and love of liberty ; and it is to them 
that we are | indebted. for our form of Govern- 
ment. 

The Saxon Wi ttena-Gemott, or Pati” 
conſiſted of three Eſtates,—the King, the Ade- 
lings or Nobles, and the Repreſentatives of the 
people, annually elected by the frilingi, or 
freeborn, who made the body of the Saxon 
commonalty. The Knights of the ſhires were 
annually elected by the rural inhabitants of the 
ſhires, paying their Kos, and bearing their lot. 
The Burgeſſes, who repreſented the people of 
the towns, were elected by every reſident inha- 
bitant, that paid his ſhot, and bore his lot. 
Thus the people were parties to the making 
and to the executing all the general laws of the 
kingdom. They ſhared the legiſlative power; 
were joined to the Lords in the adminiſtration 


C of 


% 
of juſtice; and no magiſtrate or officer ny” 
exerciſe juriſdiction, nor authority over them, 

no not eccleſiaſtical, without their conſent and 
| election. _ The Comites ex Plebe, who were 
l choſen for the adminiſtration of juſtice, made 
one rank among the Saxon commonalty. The 
Cuftodes Pagani, ſuch as had an helmet, a coat 
of mail, and a gilt ſword, for their ordinary 
ill arins, whether they fought on foot or on horſe- 
| | back, made another rank; and the plain Paga- 
ij ni, or Ceorles, made the loweſt. Theſe are 
1 the T6urces, from which all diſtinctions of rank 
| and degree, that exiſt at this day amongſt us, 
have flowed : Theſe are the Beere feinen 
„ of all our liberties. 
| The Parliament of Great:Britai conifit of 
the King, and the three Eſtates of the realm, 
| —the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
q and the Commons. The King and theſe three 
1 Eſtates together form the Great Corporation, 
or Body Politic, of the kingdom; of which the 
. King is {aid to de caput, principium, et iris + 
| For they are aſſembled by his writs; and, upon 
1 their coming together, he meets them, either 
0 in perſon o or [Df repreſentation, without which 
| ö Wan 


6330 | 
there can be no beginning of 4 Parliament; 
and he allo has alone the nn or diſſolving 
them. 

The Lords Spititual eonſiſt of two Archbi- 
ſhops and twenty-four Biſhops. The Lords 
Temporal conſiſt of all the Peers of the realm, 
(the Biſhops not being in ſtrictneſs held to be 
ſuch, but merely Lords of Parliament). Some 
of the Peers fit by deſeent, as do all ancient 
Peers; ſome by ereation; as do all the new- 
made ones; others, finee the Union with Scot- 
land, by election, which is the caſe of the Six- 
teen Peers, who repreſent the body of the 
Scotch Nobility. The number of Peers is in- 
definite, and may be inereaſed at will 'by the 
perks of the Crown. 

The Commons confiſt of all ſuch men, of 
any property in the kingdom, as have not ſeats 
in the Houſe of Lords; every one of which has 
a voice in Parliament, either perſonally or by 
his repreſentatives. 

The counties are repreſented by Knights, 
elected by the proprietors of lands: The cities 
and boroughs are repreſented by Citizens and 
Burgeſſes, The number of Engliſh Repreſen- 
tatives is 513, and of Scotch 45; in all, 558, 
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N But as our anceſtors formed their Govern- 
| ment upon the principles of liberty, and the 
0 common rights and intereſts of mankind, they 
never gave up their natural liberty, nor dele- _ 
gated their power of making laws, for a longer 

time than one year *; being ſenſible, that eve- 

ry prolongation of this term is, in its degree, 

unſafe for the people; and that it weakens 

their ſecurity, and endangers liberty by the ve- 

ry powers given for its preſervation. 7 
7 Thus the annual elective power of the peo- = 
| | 1. ple was the firſt principle of our Government, | 
N and forms the moſt eſſential part of the legiſla- 

| tive authority. 
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Theſe then are the conſtituent part of our 
Parliament, the King, the Lords Spiritual and 


i Temporal, and the Commons ;-—parts, of 
. which each is ſo neceſſary, that the conſent of 
all three is required to make a new, or repeal 
5 an old law. | 


In order to prevent the milchiefs that might 
ariſe by placing ſo extenſive an authority in 


if * This ancient law was confirmed by a ſtatute of Edward 
| i the Third, which declares, that Partiaments ſhould be holden 
"nn every year, or oftener, if need be, for the redreſs of divers 
miſchiefs and grievances, that daily happen. 
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hands that are either incapable, or elſe impro- 
per, to manage it, it is provided, that no one 
ſhall fit or vote in either Houſe of Parliament, 
unleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To pre- 
vent innovations in Religion and Government, 
it is enacted, that no member ſhall vote or fit 
In either Houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of 
the Houſe, taken the oaths of allegiance, ſu- 
premacy, and abjuration; and ſhall have ſub- 
| ſcribed and repeated the declaration againſt 

tranſubſtantiation, the  invocations of ſaints, 
and the ſacrifice of the maſs. To prevent dan- 
gers that may ariſe to the kingdom from fo- 
reign attachments, connections, or dependen- 
cies, it is enacted, that no alien, born out of 
the dominions of the Crown of Great-Britain, 
even though he be naturalized, ſhall be capa- 
ble of being a member of either Houſe. of Par- 
liament. 

Some of the moſt important privileges of the 
members of either Houſe are,—privilege of 
ſpeech, of perſon, and of their domeſtics. 
The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the Houſe 
of Commons relate principally to the raiſing of 
taxes, and the elections of Members to ſerve in 

Parlia- 
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Parliament. With regard to taxes, it is the 
ancient indiſputable” privilege and right of the 
Houſe of Commons, that all grants of fubſi- 
dies, or parliamentary aids, do begin in thelr 
Houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them; al- 


though their grants are not elfectual to alt in- 
tents and purpoſes,” until they have the aſſent 
of the other two branches of the legiſlature. 


The method of making laws is much the 


ſame in both Houſes. In each Houſe the act 
of the majority binds the whole; and this ma- 


jority äs declared by votes, openly and publicly 
given; not as at Venice, and many other ſena- 


torial aſſemblies, privately or by ballot. This 


latter method may be ſerviceable to prevent 
intrigues and unconſtitutional combinations; 
but it is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at 
leaſt in the Houſe of Commons, Where every 
member's conduct is ſubject to the future cen- 
ſure of his conſtituents, and therefore ſhould 

be openly ſubmitted to their inſpection. 
The Commons may be properly ſtiled the 
Grand Inqueſt of Great-Britain, empowered to 
enquire into all national grievances, in order 
to ſee them redreſſed: And though they have 
"2 | | not 
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not the power of examining the meaneſt ſub- 
ject, upon oath, yet they can ſearch into the 
conduct of the higheſt Peer in the realm, and 
in the name of the people, impeach the fapvou- 
rite. or Miniſter of the King: They can call. 
the judges to an account for the mal- admini- 
ſtration of their office, and bring all thoſe to 
juſtice who make an ill ule of their power, 
Thus the Commons are the Grand Jury of the 
nation. But as it wonld be improper that 
thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a Coorg, 
ſhould be tried by a lower, whieh might be in- 
timidated and overawed by the power of the, 
Commons, therefore: to preferve the dignity of 
the Peers and the ſecurity of the ſubject, thoſe 
whom they impeach are tried by the Lords, 
whoſe ſuperior dignity ſets them above all in- 
fluence, and uibo have neither hg! lame inte- 
reſts non the ſame paſſons7 sf hich 
The Peers are created by the Crivinin 7 hut 

their honours are hereditary, and cannot be 
taken from them, any more than their lives and 
eſtates,” unleſs forfeited by the commiſſion of 
high treaſon; land they! can be tried only by 
the whole Elodſe of Oe! Anne ſubject to no 
bio. aht yd b3f9gor viis! o: 131 Me 
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other juriſdiction. The great,” fays Mon- 
teſquieu, „are always obnoxious to popular 
envy ; and were they to be judged by the peo- 
ple, they might be in danger from their judges, 
and would moreover be deprived of the privi-' 
lege which the meaneſt ſubject is poſſeſſed of in 
a free ſtate, of being tried by their Peers. The 
Nobility for this reaſon ought not to be cited 
before the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
before that part of the legiſlature which 1 is com- 

The Houſe of Peers is the laſt reſort in all 
civil cauſes, unleſs where the privileges of the 
Commons are affected; and they can try any 
Commoner on an impeachment of the Com- 
mons; but no ſuit or proſecution can be be- 
gun | againſt: a Commoner in the Houſe of 
Lords, though they may be poſſeſſed of a cauſe, 


and determine it finally in cafe of appeal. 


Any bill for the making a new, or altering 
an old law, may be brought in, firſt into the 
Houſe of Peers, except a money bill; but no 
bill relating to the revenues or public taxes can 
be brought into the Houſe of Peers firſt, or 


altered when it comes from the Commons, 
though it may be totally rejected by the Lords. 


The 
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The Peers form the ſecond order in the 
State, and are placed in the middle of the ba- 
lance to prevent the regal ſcale from prepon- 
derating to deſpotiſm or tyranny, or the de- 
mocratical to anarchy and its conſequences. 
They are conſidered as mediators between the 
other two Eſtates, in the eye of our Conſtitu- 
tion; and whilſt they maintain this character, 
they will be able to diſcharge this duty; but 
they would ceaſe to be ſo, were they ever to 
become the tools of e, or the * of a 
Miniſter. 

The right of creating. Pos | is elde i in the 
Crown, in order to reward eminent talents and 
diſtinguiſhed public ſervices; and to diſſipate, 
in the Houſe of Peers, any combination de- 
ſtructive to the harmony of the three Eſtates, 
or to the rights of eicher“. Although the 


neee en 1e 6B i633 

. * Sogn after the acceſſion of King George the Firſt, an at- 
tempt was made by the Miniſtry, who were at variance with 
the Prince of Wales, to wreſt from the Crown this preroga- 
tive. They brought a bill into Parliament to limit the Peer- 
age; ; and fo pleaſing was this meaſure to the Houſe of Lords 
in general, as tending to increaſe their power in the Legilla- 
ture, that thoſe who in other queſtions oppofed Miniſters, 
Joined earneſtly in this; and the bill paſſed the Houſe of 
1 01 Lords 
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Crown unmake as well as make Peers, it 
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Crown has the fole-right of creating Peers, yet 
the independency of the Peerage on the Crown 
is ſecured by this circumſtance, that their 


E and privileges cannot be taken from 
them at the will of the Crown. Could the 


would be abſurd to talk of three Eſtates, ſince 
chere would be virtually and in effect but two; 
therefore the Conftiturion hath 2 rem _ 
it. 

The Peers of the realm can (the Common 
cannot) aſſemble in their collective body; the 
Peers therefore fit in Parliament in their tol- 
lektice, che Commons in their repreſefitative 


body. i Bun 8 dung gSiogmiitb 
merit Me W. inherent, the Commons 
nenn e 9 


The Peers ſit in Partiament Tor the nile 
of their own intereſts, as well as thoſe of the 


Lord with 1 18h hand. When it Enie 4 We Moe of 
Commons, it met with a very different reception. 80 ſeulible 


were the Commons of the true motives of the . that 


they rejected the bill by an immenſe majority. Had this biſl 
paſſed into a law, it would have deſtroyed that balance of the 
three branches of the Legiſſature, ſo eſfential to the Confitu- 


£299 and ſo neceflary to ſupport it. ah 
x” 1 
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Crown and of the people; and are accountable 
for their conduct, as all other men are, ta 
God, to their own. conſciences, and to their 
country. But the Commons are reſponſible 
not only to theſe, but to their conſtituents, he- 
fore whom they muſt annyally appear, accords 
ing to the fundamental principles; of the Cons 
ſtitution, to haye a cenſure ar approbation paſj 
ſed on their conduct, by the refuſal or grant of 
new. powers to the particular Members. Thus 
the collective body of the people of Great · Bri· 
tain delegate, but do not give up their truſt, 
or alienate their right and their power; and 
cannot be undone by having beggary or lavery 
brought upon them, unleſs they be exceſſiyely 
and univerſally corrupt, 


The following obſervations upon the judi- 
ciary power, the liberty of the preſs, the con- 
troul of the executive and legiſlative authori- 
ties, and the advantages of the unity of the 
executive and the divifion of the legiſlative 
powers, are chiefly. taken from the productions 
of ſome of the beſt writers on the Engliſh Con- 
— ; and as they explain the principles of 
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( 22 ) 
our Government, I have taken the liderty” to 
lay them before the reader. 

Though the judicial authority and the Über- 
ty of the preſs make no part of the conſtitu- 
tional powers which balance each other in our 
Government, yet they eſſentially intereſt the 
ſecurity of individuals, and, in the iſſue, the 
Conſtitution itſelf. 1 ſhall briefly conſider 
them as connected with the Conſtitution, 
| When a nation entruſts the power of the 
State to a certain number of perſons, or to one, 
it is with a view to two, points,—the one, to 
repel ' more effeQually foreign attacks-—the 
other, to maintain domeſtic tranquillity, 10 
accompliſſi the former point, each individual 
ſurrenders a ſhare of his property, and ſome- 
times, to a certain degree, even of his liberty; 
to maintain the latter point, every individual 
muſt, excluſive of new renunciations of his na- 
tural liberty, moreover, ſurrender (which is a 
matter of far more dangerous conſequence) a 
part of his perſonal ſecurity. 

The ſafety therefore of the cndividuyl; and 
that of the nation rlelt, requires the utmoſt 

precau- 
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precautions in the eſtabliſhment of that neeeſ- 
ſary but formidable prerogative, that of dif- 
penſing puniſnments. There is no liberty, 
ſays Monteſquieu, © if the power of judging 
be not ſeparated from the legiſlative and execu- 
tive powers. Were it joined with the legiſla- 
tive power, the life and liberty of the ſubje& 
would be expoſed to arbitrary controul; for 
the Judge would be then the legiflator : 'Were 
it joined to the executive power, tlie Judge 
might behave: with all the violence of an op- 
preſſor. The judicial power therefore, in our 
State, is veſted in a ſubordinate and dependent 
body; dependent not in its partieular acts, 
with regard to which it ought: to be a ſanctu- 
ary, but in its rules and in its forms, which 
the legiſlative authority preſcribes s. 
The Trial by Jury, that palladium of Eng- 
liſh liberty, was intended as a ſtrong barrier, 
always lodged in the hands of the people, to 
ſecure them againſt all tyranny, ſlavery, and 
oppreſſion. As the people cannot be bound 
by any law, without the conſent of their Repre- 
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ſentatives firſt had in Parliament; ſo neithet 
can any Engliſhman ſyffer in his perſon or 
eſtate, for the breach of any law, or real of 
pretended. crime, without the conſent of the 
people firſt had by a jury of his Peers or 
equals. By means of which, the. judicial au- 
thority is not only placed out of the hands of 
thoſe who are veſted with the executive arid le- 
giſlative powers, but it is even out of the hands 
j of the judge himſelf. . Conſequently the life 
| and property of the ſubject are ſecured againſt 
all, arbitrary, attempts of officers 1 N to 
adminiſter the lag 

The - Habeas Corpus act, which-i is conſidered 
as'a ſecond Magna Charta, has definitely ſup- 
| preſſed all reſources of oppreſſion. Every ſub- 
[i jet, when impriſoned; has a right to bring a 
writ. before a Judge in Weſtminſter-Hall, cal- 
led his Habeas Corpus. If that Judge, after 
conſidering the cauſe of commitment, ſhall 
1 find that the offence is bailable, the party is 
1 immediately admitted to bail, till he be con- 

demned or acquitted in a proper court of juſ- 
ld . tice. But this act is always ſuſpended on a ru- 
| ay” Abena, a plot againſt the Government. Mon- 
| +0 teſquieu 


( 23 ) | 
teſquieu makes the following judicious remark 
on this at :— If,” fays he, © the Legiſlature 
leaves the executive power in poſſeſſion of a 
right to impriſon thoſe ſubje&s who can give 
ſecurity for their good behaviour, there is an 
end of liberty; unleſs they are taken up, in or- 
der to anſwer without delay to a capital crime: 
In this caſe, they are really free, being ſubject 
only to the power of the law, But ſhould the 
Legiſlature think itſelf i in danger by ſome ſecret 
confpiracy againſt the State, or by a correſpon- 
dence with a foreign enemy, it might authoriſe 
the executive power, for a ſhort and limited 
ume, 0 imprilon ſuſpefted. perſons, who, in 
that caſe would, loſe, their ern, only. tor, a 

while, to preſerve! it for ever,” "nf 
n N. liberty of the preſs, that. exnforia 
power of openly, canvaſſing and arraigning the 
; — hehe of thoſe who are inveſted with any 
Yranch h of public authority, has been, in our 
r alloted to the people themlelyes. | 
Frey, fo * in Britain has oy a right to 
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and obſervations efore ie public. @ A for- 
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midable right this,“ ſays De Lolme, “to thoſe 
who rule mankind; and which, continually 
diſpelling the cloud of majeſty by which they 
are ſurrounded, brings them to a level with 
the reſt of the people, and ſtrikes at the "very 
being of their authority.” 

By means of the preſs, the ſeveral meaſures 
adopted by Government; ; the different caufes 
ok any importance, whether civil of crimind l, 
that occur in the courts of juſtice; the dete“ 
or reſolutions of Parliaments; and the moſt i in- 
tereſting ſpeeches in both Houſes,” are commu- 
nicated to the public. By a circulation” of a 
multiplicity” of public papers, ' which are: pur. 
chaſed with avidity by every than down to'the 
cobler, and peruſed with eagerneſs, every : i 
dividual not only becomes acquainted with the 
ſtate of ile nation, but in ſomé 13 4 poli. 
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which is ſo uſeful to remedy the unavoidable 
inſufficiency of the laws, and keep within thei 
reſpective bounds all thoſe een WhO enjoy 
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any ſhare of public authority. e And whoes 
ver, ſays De Lolme, © confiders what it is 
that conſtitutes the moving principles of what 
we call great affairs, and the invincible ſenſibi- 
lity of man to the opinion of his fellow-crea- 
tures, will not hefitate to affirm, that, if it 
were poſlible for the liberty of the preſs to exiſt 
in a deſpotic Government, this liberty would 
alone form a copnterpaile, to the power of the 


1 


Of the controul of the executive and legiſla- 

tive authorities; and the advantages of the uni- 
ty of the —— and the en of the _— 
gigs! powers. 

Notvichanng the executive e ithority"s is 
formidable, yet the Repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple have the power to controul it. It is from 
their cram p "ie he King can a 
ſubſidies. | 

Though he hat the (prerogative of Achringe 
war, yet without his Parliament it is impoſſible 
for him to carry it on. He is the head of the 
Church; but he can neither alter the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion, nor call individuals to an account 
nch! | E for 
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for their religious opinions: He cannot even 
profeſs the religion which the; Legiſlature has 
particularly forbidden; and the Prince who 
ſhall profeſs it, is declared ineapable of inhe- 
riting the Crown of theſe kingdoms... Soi, _ 

The King is the firſt magiſtrate ; J but he can 
make no change in the maxims and forms con- 
ſecrated by law and cuſtom ; and though he is 
charged with the execution of the laws, they 
muſt direct his conduct, and bind him equally 
with his ſubjects. 

The King has the privilege of eoining mo- 
ney; but he cannot alter the ſtandard. He 
has the power of, pardoning offenders; but he 
cannot exempt them from making eompenſa- 
tion to the parties injured. And ſhould theſe 
laws, which limit the King's authority prove 
inſufficient, the Conſtitution has ſupplied. the 
Commons with a means of immediate oppoſi- 
tion to the miſconduct of Government, by; 
giving them a right to impeach the Miniſters. 

In fine, the executive power is formidable; 
but then it is for ever the ſame. Its reſources: 
are vaſt; but their nature is at length known. 
It has been made the in and inalienable 

attribute 
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attribute of f 'one perſon alone; but then all 
other perſons become really intereſted to re- 
en it within its proper bounds. 

« Though it is, ſays De Lolme, © without 
doubt abſolutely neceſſary for ſecuring the 
Conſtitution of a State, to reſtrain the execu- 
tive power, yet it is ſtill more neceſſary to re- 
ſtrain the legiſlative. Bui here we muſt ob- 
ferve a difference between the legiſlative and 
executive powers. The latter may be con- 
med, and even is the more eaſily ſo, when 
undivided; the legiflative, on the contrary, in 
order to its being reſtrained, ſhould abſolutely 
be divided : For whatever laws it may make to 
reſtrain itſelf, they never can be, relatively to 
it, any thing more than ſimple reſolutions ; as 
thoſe bars which it might ere& to ſtop its own 
motions, muſt then be within it, and reſt up- 
on it, they can be no bars. In a word, the 
fame kind of impoſſibility is found to fix the 
legiſlative power, when it is one, which Archi- 
medes objected againſt his moving the earth, 
And ſuch a diviſion of the Legiſlature not only 
renders it to be reſtrained, ſince each of thoſe 
parts into which it is divided can then ſerve as 
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2 bar to the motions of the others; but it 
even makes it be actually reſtrained. If it has 
been divided into only two parts, it is proba - 
ble, that they will not in all caſes unite, either 
for doing or undoing ; if it has been divided 
into three parts, the chance that no 1 
will be, is thereby greatly increaſed. 

If the legiſlative and executive powers differ 
ſo greatly with regard to the neceſſity of their 
being divided, they differ no leſs with regard 
to the other conſequences ariſing from ſuch di- 
viſion. The diviſion of the executive power 
neceſſarily introduces actual oppoſitions, even 
violent ones, between the parts into which it 
has been divided; and that part which in the 
iſſue ſucceeds fo tit as to abſorb and umte in 
itſelf all the ochers, immediately ſets itſelf 
above the laws. 

But thoſe oppoſitions which take place, and 
which the public good requires ſhould take 
place, between the different parts of the Legi- 
flature, never are any thing more than ap- 
poſitions between contrary opinions and inten- 
tions; all is tranſacted in the regions of the 
ne gon: 4 and the only contention that 
* ariſes 
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ariſes is wholly. carried on with thoſe invffen- 
ſive weapons, ayes and nos. 

In a word, the reſult of a diviſion of the ex- 
9 — power, is either a more or leſs ſpeedy 
eſtabliſhment of the ſtrongeſt, or à continual 
ſtate of war“; that of a diviſion of the legiſla- 
tive power is either truth, or general tranqui- 
lity.— The following maxim will therefore be 
admitted, That the laws of a State may be 
permanent, it is requiſite that the legiſlative 
ec power ſhould be divided; that they may 
60 have weight, and continue in force, it is 
** neceſſary that the executiye power 0 
cc be one f.“ | #51199 


Here 


The intelligent reader muſt be acquainted with the fre- 
quent hoſtilities that took place between the Roman-Senate 
and the Tribunes. In Sweden there have been continual 
contentions between the King and the Senate, in which 
they have overpowered each other by turns. And in this 
kindom, when the executive power became double, by 
King Charles the Firſt, allowing the Parliament to have'a 
perpetual and independent exiſtence, a civil war almoſt im- 
mediately followed - the Houſe of Peers was annihilated, the 
monarchy overthrown, and the liberties of the people ſub- 
dued. 


T The convention of. the States, at the Revolution,) were 
ſo ſenfible of the ſtability accruing to the empire, from the 
unity of the executive power, that they preſerved it undi- 
vided, * they had it in their power to divide and diſ- 

tribute 
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Here then 18 the fundamental Conſtitution 


of our Government. The ſupreme executive 
power is Iodged in the hands of the Sovereign, 
a8 à ſacred depo/itum for the benefit of the 
people; z and the Crown is, under certain · con- 
ditions, rendered hereditary in the illuſtrious 
houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburgh. The execu- 


tive authority is not perſonal as to the King, 
but attached to the Crown, inalienable and in- 
diviſible from it; and its indiviſibility forms 
he ſtrength and ſtability of the empire. The 
royal prerogative is formidable, but it is indif- 
penſibly. neceſſary, and exactly limited and aſ- 
certained. In order to maintain this Preroga- 
tive, and the rights of the people, which are in- 
ſeparably connected with thoſe of the Crown, 
the Sovereign 18 inveſted with the excluſive 


tribute the prefigatites of the” Crown as they might bave 
thought proper. Thoſe prerogatives (except that of con- 
yoking Parliaments at the pleaſure of the Sovereigns), deſ- 
tructive of public liberty, which King James had a — 
were retrenched from the Crown; but as to proceeding to 
transfer to other hands any part of its authority, no propoſal 
was ever made about it. "Thoſe prerogatives which were 
taken from the Crown were annihilated ; and all the execu- 
tive power that was thought neceſſary to be continued in 


the b ee ee was, as before, left undivided in the 
Crown. 


privilege 
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privilege of diſſolving Parliaments, and of . 

ting a negative on their reſolutions, | 
As the unity of the executive power is ins 
diſpenſibly requiſite to give ſolidity to the State; 
ſo is a diviſion of the legiſlative authority. The 
legiſlative power is therefore veſted in two aſ- 
ſemblies, the Houſe of Peers, and the Houſe of 
Commons. 

- The Peers, who form the ſecond order of he 
State, fit in Parliament by virtue of a right in- 
herent in their perſons; and, by means of their 
conſtitutional power, their rank and dignity, 
are enabled to preſerve an equilibrium between 
the other two branches of the Legiſlature. 

The Commons, he form the third Eſtate, 
being annually elected by, and out of the body 
of the people, ſit in Parliament by virtue of 4 
delegated” power; and are only veſted with a 
truſt by the ptople, to the end they may protdoh 
and defend them in their rights and privileges 
and are,:conflitdtionally; a body of men mere. 
ly. paſſive, with regurd to their. creation, dura- 
tion, and diſſolution; and therefore have, by 
no means, ay conſent to give to ir own * 
en dien, 
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two parts, one checks the other, by the mutual 
privilege of rejecting. They are both checked 
by the executive power, as the executive is by 
the legiſlative: And the annual exerciſe of the 
people's elective power, is their conſtitutional 
check. againſt the treachery of their own nn 
bers. 

Thus the plan of our ae Munde 
to 12 and preſerve ſo juſt a proportion of the 
Monarchic, Ariſtocratic, and Democratic pow- 
ers, by their repreſentatives, King, Lords, and 
Commons; that any two of thoſe powers 
might. be able jointly to give à check to the 
other, but not to deſtroy it, a meaſure which 
muſt neceſſarily — a n _ 100 
Government. > 

- Notwithſtanding this i is 5 baſis of the Bri 
ah Conſtitution, the duration of which muſt 
abſolutely depend upon the juſt equilibrium 
preſerved between the three branches of the 
Legiſlature; yet, ſoon after the Revolution, we 
began to recede from the original principles of 
our Government; the Houſe of Commons be- 
gan to uſurp a power of reſtraining the annual 
exerciſe of the elective power of the people; 

and 
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and hath, by paſſing the Triennial and Septen- 
nial Acts, not only ſwelled beyond its conſtitu- 
tional bounds, but infringed the ee of the 
people of Great- Britain. 

But, in order fully to underſtand che e 
which combined to bring about the Triennial 
Bill, it will be neceſſary to lay before the 
reader the ſtate of the nation, as well as the 
ſtate of parties, at the Revolution, and ane 
the reign of King William . 
At that memorable zra, the nei was 
divided into two great parties, Whig and Tory. 
Both theſe parties had ſacriſiced their country 
to their party: Both ſacrificed, on this occaſion, 
their party to their country. United by a com- 
mon ſenſe of danger, they concurred in their 
applications to the Prince of Orange, to aſſiſt 
them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws 
and liberty. But immediately after his arrival, 
the Tories perceiving that, contrary to his de- 
claration“, he a__ to the Crown, they em- 


REO TID  ployes 


In order to. redreſs all the grievances which the naticn- 
complained of, the Prince of Orange ſaid. That he intended 
to come over, to England with an armed force, which might 
protect him from the King's evil counſellors; and that his 
ſole n aim was to have a legal and free Parliament ſummoned, 
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ployed all their influence, firſt in oppoſing his 
elevation to the Throne, and afterwards in 
thwarting his meafures. The friends of the 
Church, thoſe of the lineal ſucceſſion, the Ro- 
man Catholics, and all fuch as were diſguſted 
with William's condu@' and deportment, com- 
poſed this party. On the other hand, as he 
had been bred a Calviniſt, and always expreſſed 
an abhorrence of ſpiritual perſecution, the Preſ- 
byterians, and other Proteſtant Diffenters, who 
conſtituted the Whig faction, confidered him | 
as their peculiar protector, and warmly eſpouſ. 
ed his interefts. The Whigs were poſſeſſed of 
the greater part of the monĩed intereſt, and the 
Tories of tlie landed property, in the kingdom. 
The Whig intereſt of courſe generally prevailed 
in the elections —money will always prevail 


I Ne 


who might provide for the 1 liberty of tue nation, 
as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales s ligi- 
timacy. No one,“ he added, & eould entertain ſuch hard 
thoughts dof him ag to imagine, that he had formed other 
deſigns than to procure the fall and laſting ſettlement of 
religion, liberty, and property. The force which he meant 
to bring with him, was totally diſproportioned to any views 
of eonqueſt; and it was abſurd' to fuſpect, that fo many 
perſons of bigh rank, both in Church and State, would have 
given him fo, many ſolemn invitations for ſuch” a pernicious” 
Purpaſe. See the ian of —_ s Declaration: 
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among venal borough electors. The Tories, 
jealous of the power and Republican principles 
of the Whigs, and averſe to William's ſchemes 
of foreign politics, often thwarted his meaſures. 
The Whigs, partly from the terrors of invaſion 
and popery, partly from the ambition 6f beins 
courted by the Crown, and partly from "the 
proſpect of advantage, in advancing money to 
the Government on the funds eſtabliſhed by 
Parliament, gratified his ambition in carrying 
on the war. William, perplexed and diſtrac- 
ted between two implacable factions, whom he 
equally feared, and whom he regarded no 
longer than they were ſubſervient to his am- 
bition, endeavoured, during the whole of his 
reign, to trim the balance between them, by 
mingling them together in his Miniſtry. 
Such was the ſtate of parties at the acceſſion, 
and during the reign of this Prince, who, it is 
well known, was placed on the Throne of 
Great-Britain in conſequence of an expreſs ca · 
pitulation with the people. 
But notwithſtanding the prerogatives of the 
Crown were more narrowly circumſcribed, and 


more — defined, than in any former pe- 
F 2 riod 
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riod of the Engliſh Government, yet the Con- 
vention Parliament left their new Monarch the 
old regal uſurped power over. Parliaments, in 
its full extent. They left him at liberty to 
convoke, adjeurn, prorogue, and diſſolve them 
at his pleaſure; a prerogative to which they 
imputed many of the late and former calamities 
of che kingdom. With regard to Parliaments, 
* the claim of right only declares, that elec- 
tions ought to be free; that freedom of ſpeech 
and debates ought not to be queſtioned out of 
Parliament; and that Parliaments ought to be 
held frequently.” Thus the Convention of the 
States left King William at liberty to aſſemble 
Parliaments at his pleaſure; and to govern by 
one and the ſame Parliament as long as he 
found it ſubſervient to his intereſt. Had they 
declared, that Parliaments ſhould be held an- 
nually, and a new Houſe of Commons elected 
every year, they would have then plainly de- 
clared for the Conſtitution, | and the elective 
power of the people. 1e 

The continental war, which King William, 
nn, _ 1 acceſſion nl _ 
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nation into, made annual ſupplies, and conſe- 
quently annual Seſſions of Parliament, neceſ- 
ſary. But William ſoon diſſolved that Parlia- 
ment which placed him on the Throne. He 
was diſguſted at the Commons for ſettling his 
revenue only from year to year, and thereby 
keeping him in a ſtate of dependence upon 
them; and for not granting ſufficient ſupplies 
for carrying on the war. At the ſame time, 
being promiſed large ſupplies of money from 
the Tories, provided that the Convention Par- 
liament ſhould be diſſolved, he thought proper 
to diſſolve it in the beginning of the year 1690, 
and immediately convoked another, in which 
the Tory intereſt prevailed. 1 53 

The Marquis of Carmarthen; the Earls of 
Nottingham, Rocheſter, Ranelaugh, and Port- 
land; the Lords Godolphin and Sydney; Sir 
Edward Seymour, and Sir John Trevor, were 
the principal perſons that compoſed the Ad- 
miniſtration, in which the Tory intereſt pre- 
dominated. Sir John Trevor, who had been 
created Maſter of the Rolls by King James, was 
choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. He 


was a violent Tory, a bold artful man, and 
under- 
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undertook to procure: a majority to be at the 
devotion of the Court, provided he ſhould be 
ſupplied with the neceſſary ſums for the pur- 
poſes of corruption. William, finding that there 
was no other. way of maintaining his Adminif- 
tration in peace, thought proper to counte- 
nance the practice of purchaſing votes; and ap- 
pointed Trevor firſt Commifioner of the Great 
on | 

Notwithſtanding this ſeemingly judicious ar- 
rangement of the Miniſtry and the Commons, 
which promiſed harmony at home and ſuccefs 


abroad, a ſpirit of diſcontent ſoon inſinuated 


itſelf into both Houſes of Parliament, and in- 
fected great part of the nation. The mal-con- 


tents of both parties afirmed, © That the in- 


tereſt of the nation was facrificed to foreign 
connections, and that the King's favour was 
chiefly beſtowed upon Dutchmen, in prejudice 
to his Engliſh ſubjects. They obſerved, that 
the number of forces he demanded was con- 
fiderably greater than that of any army which 


had ever been paid by the public, even when the 


nation was in the moſt 1 imminent wy Thar, 
| ; | +176 Dl 2 8 © a Th inſtead . 
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inſtead of contributing as allies to the mainte- 
nance. of the war upon the Continent, they had 
embarked. as principals, and bore” the greater 
part of the burthen, though they had the leaſt 
ſhare of the profit. They expatiated upon the 
toſs, of ſhips, which had lately fallen a prey to 
the enemy; the conſumption of ſeamen; the 
neglect of the fiſheries; the interruption of 
commerce, in which the nation was ſupplanted 
dy her allies, as well as invaded by her ene« 
mies; the low ebb: of the kingdom's treaſure, 
exhauſted in hiring foreign bottoms, and pay< 
ing for foreign troops, to fight foreign quar- 
rels; the flaughter of the beſt and braveſt of 
their countrymen, whoſe blood had been laviſſt- 
ly ſpent in ſupport of connections with which 
they ought to have had ne concern. They 
complained that they were plundered and a- 

buſed; that immenſe ſums were extorted from 
them by the moſt grievous impoſſtions; that by 
the infamidus erpedient of borrowing upott 
eſtabliſhed funds; their taxes were perpetuated; 
and their burdens would daily increaſe. They 
enumerated among their grievances the violz- 
n Tio 20 tion 
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tion of property, by preſſing tranſport ſhips into 
the ſervice, without ſettling any fund of pay- 
ment for the owners; the flagrant partiality in 
favour of the allies, who carried on an open 
commerce with France, and ſupplied the ene- 
my with neceſſaries, while the Engliſh laboured 
under the ſevereſt prohibitions, and were, in 
effect, the dupes of thoſe very powers whom 
they protected. They demonſtrated the miſ- 
chiefs that neceflarily aroſe from the unſettled 
ſtate of the nation. They obſerved, that Go- 
yernment could not be duly eſtabliſhed, until a 
ſolemn declaration ſhould confirm the legality 
of that tenure by which their Majeſties poſſeſſed 
the Throne; that the ſtructure of Parliaments 
was deficient in point of ſolidity, as they ex- 
iſted entirely at the pleaſure of the Crown, 
which would uſe them no longer than they 
ſhould be found neceſſary in raiſing ſupplies for 
the uſe of the Government. They inſiſted that 
there could be no real ſettlement, till the man- 
ner and time of calling Parliaments, and their 
ſitting, when called, were fully determined; 
and tis, in order to prevent the practice of 

keeping 
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kieping one and the ſame Parliament 10 long 
on foot, till the majority was corrupted by offi 
ces, gifts, and penſions. They ſaid that the 
aſſurances given at the Revolution had led 
them to think that the ancient legal courſe of 
annually choſen Parliaments would have been 
immediately reſtored; and the particular cir- 
cumſtances of King William, who had received 
the Crown by gift of the people, and who had 
renewed the original contract with the people, 
were urged as particular reaſons for the nation 
to expect his compliance.” 

In order to remedy theſe evils, and put an 
end to a Parliament which had fat three Seſ- 
ſions, and began to be formidable to the peo- 
ple, from its conceſſions to the Miniſtry, the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, who had reſigned his office 
of Secretary of State, and become a mal- con- 
tent, brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords 
for Triennial Parliaments, providing that there 
ſhould be an annual Seſſion; that if, at the ex- 
piration of the three years, the Crown ſhould 
not order the writs to be iſſued, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Keeper, or Commiſſioner of the Great 
Seal, ſhould iſſue them ex Mcio, and by autho- 
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rity of the act, under ſevere, penalties. The 
bill was ſupported by the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough“, who, having been diſmiſſed from all 
his employments, committed to the Tower, 
but admitted to bail, had declared open war 
againſt the Miniſtry. The Marquis of Hallifax 
Rkewiſe ſupported it, from oppoſition to the 
Miniſtry; the Earl of Mulgrave, for an oppor- 
tunity to diſplay his talents, and acquire. that 
conſideration which | he thought due to his 
* The Earls of Devonſhire, Montague, | 
Nerz and 


* This nobleman was a Tory from principle, RN his 
ruling paſſions ſeem to have been avarice and ambition. He 
was perhaps the greateſt General, and; at the fame * the 
greateſt Stateſman of the age in which he lived. He had 
deſerted the unfortunate King James, to whom he 3 his 
whole fortune, and joined the Prinee of Orange immediately 
after his arrival in England, as he foreſaw that that Prince 

would ſoon be raiſed to the Throne. But at this 
IPs period, the Duke of Berwick ſays, ( Marlborough, 

9% being diſſatisfied, with King William, and perhaps 
calling to mind the great obligations he had to James, 
wrote the latter, expreſſing his repentance in the ſtrongeſt 
terms: He aſked pardon of the King and Queen, which was 
granted him: He took upon him the bufineſs of Agent, or : 
Charge d' Affaires, for King James: He gained over the Earl. 
of Shrewſbury; intrigued with Caermarthen (Danby); pro- 
miſed to bring back the Princeſs of Denmark to ber duty; in 
ſome meaſure engaged to alienate the affection of the army; 
and preſſed King James 10 make a deſcent in England with 

twenty. 
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and Bradford; joined in tlie ſame cauſe, from 
principle; and the fame pretence was uſed by 
the Earls of Stamford, Monmouth, Warring- 
ton; and many other Whigs and Tories. The 
courtiers, who oppoſed: the bill, ſaid, that fre- 
quent elections would render the frecholders 
proud and infolent, encourage faction among 
the electors, and entail à continual expence 
upon the Member, as he would find himſelf 
obliged; during the whole time of his ſit itting, to 
behave like a candidate, * ſoon the 
time of election would revolve. ite of the 
miniſterial influence in the Upper « Ti ule, the 


twenty thouſand. men: The hatin placed an entire 
confidence in him, yet he might be ſincere, at leaſt he per - 
formed part of what he promiſed. The Princefs of Denmark, 
encouraged by his perſuaſion, and feeling a return of affee</ 
tion for her father, perbaps too urged, by reſentment againſt, 
the Prinee and Prineeſs af Orange, who treated her ill, made 
her peace with the King, humbly aſking pardon of her faults, 
and promiſing to join him as ſoon as he ſhould make his ap- 
pearance in England. Admiral Ruſſel entered into the ſame 
cabala, and Marlborough prefſed the King to accept his offers 
of ſervice. Godolphin like wiſe togk a part in them, and 
offered to reſign his poſt of Treaſurer, but continued in it by 
the expreſs order of King James, The Marquis of Caermar- 
then, notwithſtanding che attachment he publicly profeſſed to 
the Revolution, lent an ear in private to the propoſals of the 
me &e.— Ser Kin Jamefr andthe” Dutt of Berwick 
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bill paſſed, and contained a proviſo, that the 

preſent Parliament ſhould not continue any 

longer than the month of January enſuing. 
The Court renewed its efforts againſt it in 


the Houſe of Commons, where, nevertheleſs, it 


was carried; but all theſe endeavours were 
fruſtrated by the prerogative of the King, who, 


by refuſing his aſſent, prevented its being enac- 


ted into a law. 
In the courſe of the year 1693, the Tins, 


1n order to gratify the Whigs, and trim the 


balance between the two parties in his Miniſtry, 
gave the Great Seal to Sir John Somers, and 
appointed Sir John Trenchard Secretary of 
State. Somers was well {killed in the law, as 
well as in many other branches of polite and 
uſeful literature. He was gentle, candid, and 
equitable; a Whig in principles, yet moderate, 
pacific, and conciliating. Trenchard was calm, 
ſedate, well acquainted with foreign affairs, and 
conſidered as a leading man in the Whig party. 
Marlborough had been reſtored to his rank in 
the army, and the chiefs of his party, gratified 
with places and penſions, were become proſe- 
Iytes. The leaders of the oppoſition were Sir 

Edward 
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Edward Seymour, and Sir Chriſtopher | Muſ- 

grave. The firſt was the proudeſt Commoner 
in England, and the boldeſt orator that ever 
filled the Speaker's Chair ; he had reſigned his 
place at the Treaſury Board, and become 'a 
mal- content. Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave was a 
gentleman of a grave and regular deportment; 
who had rejected many offers of the Miniſtry, 
which he oppoſed with great violence; and 
though an extravagant Tory from prineiple, 
had refuſed to concur with all the deſigns of 
the late King. Others deelared war againſt the 

| Adminiſtration, becauſe their own talents were 
not ſufficiently conſidered. Of theſe, the chiefs 
were Paul Foley and Robert Harley. Foley 
was a lawyer of good capacity, extenſive learn - 
ing, and virtuous principles; but peeviſh, obſti- 
nate, and moroſe. Harley poſſeſſed a good 
fund of learning ; was capable of uncommon 
application, particularly turned to politics; and 
cheriſhed the moſt aſpiring ambition. 

Harley and Foley having been appointed 
Commiſſioners for inſpecting the public ac- 
counts, delivered a report which contained a 
charge of peculation againſt Lord Falkland, 
who 
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who! preſided at the Board of Admiralty ; upon 
which he was committed to the Tower. They 
likewiſe: preſented to the Houſe two reports 
concerning: ſums iſſued for ſecret ſervices, and 
to Members of Parliament. This was a diſco- 
very of the moſt ſcandalous practices in the myſ- 
tery of corruption, equally exerciſed on the in- 
dividuals of both parties, in occaſional bounties, 
grants, places, penſions, equivalents, and ad- 
ditional ſervices. The Oppoſitioniſts therefore 
juſtly obſerved, the: Houſe of Commons was ſo 
managed,.;that the King could baffle" any bill, 
quaſh all grievances, and ſtifle all accounts, &c. 
order, therefore, to put an end to a corrupt 


Houſe, of Commons, they made a ſecond effort 


to obtain an act for Triennial Parliaments; F but 
the bill was rejecteck by the invincible power of 
a majority entirely devoted to the Crown. 

In the courſe of the next year, the King, 
Mill finding the people elamorous and diſcon- 
tented, the trade of the nation decayed, the 
affairs of State miſmanaged, and the Miniſters, 
recriminating upon one another, perceived the 


neceſſity of removing from his Council thoſe. 
who were tlie moſt diſagreeable to the people. 


The 
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The Earl of. Sunderland *, who had betrayed 
his late maſter, was become chief Counſellor 
to King William; to whom he repreſented, 
that the Tories were averſe to the eontinuahoe 
of a war, which had been productive of mos. 
thing but damage and diſgrace; whereas the 
Whigs were much more tractable, and would 
bleed freely, partly from the terrors of invaſion 
and popery, partly from the ambition of being 
courted by the Crown, and | partly from the 
proſpect of advantage, in advancing money to 
the Government on the funds eſtabliſned by 
Parliament. In compliance with Sunderland's 
advice, and in hopes of ſettling an Adminiſtra- 
tion poſſeſſed of abilities and popularity, and 
diſpaſed to enter into his meaſures, the King 
diſmiſfſed from his Council the Earl of Notting- 
ham, who, of all his Miniſters, was the moſt 
odious to the people; and his place of Seereta- 
ry of State, was. beſtowed upon the Earl of 
Shrewſbury. The Laeutenanty of the i 


* While Sondefland was chief — jo Miniſter to 
King James, he entered into” a eorreſpondence with the 
Prince of Orange; and, at the expence of his on hohour 
and his maſter's intereſt, ſecretly embraced a cauſe, which, 
he fore ſa w. was likely ſoon to predominate —=See rh Bube 7 
Berwick's Memoirs, and Smollet and M' Pherſon's Hiſtorics. 
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and all other of a ſimilar nature, were given to 
the Whigs; but the Tories were too powerful 
in the Houſe of Commons to be exaſperated, 
and therefore a good number of them were re- 
tained in office. a E 

At this time, the King of France be- 
A. D. 

6 gan to be tired of a war, which, not- 
* -withſtanding his victories, had impove- 
riſhed his ſubjects, and reduced his kingdom 
to poverty and diſtreſs. He tampered with the 
allies apart, in hope of dividing and detaching 
them from the Grand Confederacy: He ſolicit- 
ed the Northern Crowns to engage as media- 
tors for a general peace. A memorial was 


preſented by the Daniſh Miniſter to King Wil- 


liam; by which it appears, that the French 
King would have been contented to purchaſe a 
peace with ſome conſiderable conceſſions. But 
the terms were rejected by the King of Eng- 
land, whoſe ambition and revenge were not yet 
gratified ; and whoſe ſubjects, though heavy 
laden, could ſtill bear additional burdens. _ 
Having appemted an Adminiſtration entire- 
ly devoted to his meaſures, and being deter- 
mined to proſecute the war with vigour, Wil- 
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liam thought proper to ſecure a majority in 
both Houſes, in order to obtain the neceſſary 
ſupplies, -by agreeing to the bill for Triennial- 
Parliaments. This Mr Harley brought in, by 
order of the Lower Houſe; and it kept pace 
with the conſideration of the ſupplies. The 
Triennial Bill enacted, that a Parliament ſhould” 
be held once in three years at leaſt; that 
within three years at fartheſt after the diſſolu- 
tion of the Parliament then ſubſiſting, and ſo 
from time to time for ever after, legal writs 
under the Great Seal ſhould be iſſued by the 
direction of the Crown, for calling, aſſembling, 
and holding another new Parliament; that no 
Parliament ſhould continue longer than three 
years at fartheſt, to be accounted from the firſt 
day of the firſt ſeſſion; and, that the Parlia- 
ment then ſubſiſting ſhould ceaſe and deter- 
mine on the firſt day of the next following No- 
vember, unleſs their Majeſties ſhould think fit 
to diſſolve it ſooner. The Duke of Devon- 
ſhire, the Marquis of Halifax, the Earls of 
Weymouth and Ayleſbury, _proteſted againſt 
this bill, becauſe it tended to the continuance 
of the preſent Parliament longer than was a- 
greeable to the Conſtitution of England. 
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From this faithful but unadorned narration 
of facts, it appears, that a great number of 
Whigs, as well as Tories, partly from princi- 
ple, partly from diſaffection, partly from re- 
ſentment, and partly from diſcontent, at ſeeing 
the intereſt of their country ſacrificed to fo- 
reign connections, brought forward, and car- 
ried the Triennial Bill through both Houſes of 
Parliament; and, that the King, after having 
at different times prevented its being enacted 
into a law, by the power of his prerogative 
and the influence of the Crown, at length gave 
his aſſent to it, entirely to gratify his ambition 
in carrying on the war, in order to humble the 
pride of the haughty Lewis, and to aggrandize 
that country to which he owed his birth, at the 
expence of this nation which raiſed him to the 
Throne, | 

The Triennial Act, hat doubt, 1 was, an 
encroachment upon the rights of the people, 
and an infringement of the Conſtitution; but 
as King William retained the power of con- 
voking, as well as diſſolving, Parliaments at 
his pleaſure, and as the object of the bill was 
the diſſolution of a Houſe of Commons under 
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the undue influence of the Crown, and an ef- 
fectual bar againſt long, and conſequently cor- 
rupt, Parliaments, the conduct of the Oppoſi- 
tioniſts is highly meritorious for procuring this 
act—an act that ſtripped the Crown of an 
uſurped prerogative, which had been produc- 
tive of the greateſt evils to the nation. | 
Had King William and his Miniſtry intend- 
ed to have eſtabliſhed an independent Houle of 
Commons, they would have reſtored the Con- 
ſtitution to its firſt principles, and eſtabliſhed 
annual Parliaments and a new Houſe of Com- 
mons every year. This would have been an 
infallible remedy againſt all corruption; be- 
cauſe no corruption can ſtick upon a body of 
men that is continually changing. 
A political writer dates the decline of our 
Conſtitution from the Revolution ; becauſe, he 
ſays, © the principles of the Rebel Parliament, 
of reſtraining the exerciſe of the elective power 
of the people by acts of Parliament, were a- 
dopted into the Conſtitution at that very criti- 
cal period of our hiſtory. Hitherto it had on- 
ly the prerogative of the Crown to ſtruggle 
with en the ſingle inſtance of the Rebel 
H 2 Parlia- 
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Parliament above mentioned); but at the Re- 
volution, which brought King William the 
Third to the Crown of England, he and this 
Parliament began the practice of reſtraining the 
elective power of the people by the legiſlative 


_ authority—-a power that might become ten 


thouſand times more dangerous to the elective 
rights of the people, than the Crown could 
ever poſlibly be.“ 

Though this is undoubtedly conſtitutional 
doctrine, yet the Patriots at that period, owing 
to a Prince tenacious of his prerogative, and to 
a ſervile Miniſtry, had it not in their power to 
reſtore the Conſtitution to its firſt priaciples, 
by eſtabliſhing annual Parliaments and a new 
Houſe of Commons every year. They were 
ſenſible of the benefits that would accrue to the 
nation from annual Parliaments, and ſtruggled 
hard for them; and obtained with much diffi- 
culty, at the end of five or fix years, a bill for 
Triennial Parliaments. But had it been fore- 
told to thoſe worthies who obtained this bill, 
that a time would come when even the term of 
Triennial Parliaments would be deemed too 

ſhort, 
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ſhort, and a Parliament, choſen for three years, 
would chuſe itſelf. for four more, and entail 
Septennial Parliaments on the nation; that this 
would happen, and the fruits of their honeſt 
labours be loſt, in little more than twenty 
years; and that it would be brought about, 
whilſt our Government continued on the foun- 
dations they had then ſo newly laid: If all this 
had been foretold at the time I mention, it 
would have appeared improbable ans mon- 
ſtrous to the friends of the Revolution: Vet it 
hath happened; and, notwithſtanding the elo- 
quence and abilities of many genuine friends to 
the Conſtitution and the liberties of the people 
have often been exerted, in order to procure a 
repeal of this unconſtitutional act, it ſtill conti- 
nues, and is growing familiar to us. 

But, in order to explain the cauſes which 
brought about, and the pernicious effects pro- 
duced by, the Septennial Bill, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to remind the reader of the ſtate of Par- 
ties, and the ſituation of the kingdom, during 
the reign of Queen Anne, and at the acceſſion 
of King George the Firſt, | 


During 


(5 

During the reign of Queen Anne, the na- 
tion continued to be agitated by the Whig and 
Tory Parties; and each of theſe factions, in its 


turn, engroſſed the Adminiſtration and legiſla- 


A. D. tive power. This Princeſs aſcended the 
Throne in the 38th year of her age, to 
the great ſatisfaction of all Parties; e- 
ven the Jacobites ſeemed pleaſed wich! her ele- 
vation, on the ſuppoſition, that, as Mall pro- 
bability ſhe would have no heirs of her own 
body, the dictates of natural affection would 
induce her to alter the ſucceſſion in favour of 
her brother. Anne was zealouſly devoted to 
the Church of England; and conſidered the 
Tories, who had always profeſſed an inviolable 
attachment to her perſon and intereſt, as the 
friends of Monarchy, and the true ſons of the 
Church: But, notwithſtanding her prepoſſeſ- 


ag 


ſions in favour of the Tories, which plainly ap- 


peared i in the choice of her firſt Miniſtry, her 
conduct, during the greater part of her reign, 
was wholly influenced by the Counteſs of Marl- 
borough, a woman of an imperious temper and 
intriguing genius, who had been intimate with 


the 
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the Princeſs from her tender years, and gained 
a ſurprizing aſcendancy over her ſpirit. 

The Queen, immediately after her acceſſion, 
formed her Miniſtry chiefly from the Tory 
party. The Earl of Rocheſter, her firſt couſin, 
was continued Lord Lieutenant, of Ireland; the 
Privy Seal, was intruſted to the Marquis of 
Normandy; the Earl of Nottingham, and Sir 
Charles 2 were appointed Secretaries of 
State; Godolphin was made Lord Treaſurer. 
Lord Somers, and ſome of his friends, were 
diſmiſſed from the Privy Council; and the Earl 
of Abingdon; Viſcount Weymouth, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Grenville, 
Howe, Gower, and Harcourt, were ſworn in 
their room. The Duke of Devonſhire was ap- 
pointed Steward of the Houſehold; the Earl of 
Bedford, Treaſurer; the Earl of Jerſey, Cham- 
berlain; and Sir Edward Seymour, Comptrol- 
ler. The Prince of Denmark was inveſted with 
the title of Generaliſſimo of all the Queen's 
forces by ſea and land, and afterwards created 
Lord High Admiral; and the Earl of Marl- 
borough was declared Captain General of all 
her land forces, both at home and abroad. 
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Marlborough; by the influence of his wife 
with the Queen, and the weight of his friends 
in the Council, carried his point for a declara- 
tion of war againſt France, and for the Engliſh 
to act as principles on the Continent *. - This 


Nobleman, who had frequently changed parties 
during the two preceding reigns, always ſteady 


to bis principles of avarice and ambition, pat- 
roniſed, during this reign, both the Whig and 
Tory factions, as their intereſt happened to pre- 
dominate in the Cabinet and in the Parliament. 


During almoſt the whole of this reign, he re- 


tained the command of the confederate army in 


the Netherlands, where, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, he ſhined with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, both 
as a General and a Stateſman. He reduced a 


number of important fortreſſes, and obtained 


many ſignal victories over troops, not only for- 


midable for their numbers and diſcipline, but 


for the abilities of their Commanders. But 


: 
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e N r 5. oy his victories and con- 
191 | Rn" | queſts, 


. ROW TL naſe in 8 that the Engliſh Houlg 


| avoid a declaration of war with France, and act as auxiliaries 


only. Finding himſelf outweighed, by the, intereſt of Marl. 
borough and Godolphin, he ſoon reſigned his government of 


. Ireland, which was conferred on the Dnke of Ormond, 
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queſts, ſaved the Houſe of Auſtria from ruin, 
and enlarged the territories of the new Repub- 
lic of Holland, they were obtained at a vaſt ex- 
pence” of blood and treaſure to the people of 
Old England; who have too long been the 
dupes of thoſe imperious, bet * e 
ful powers. Lair: 91 

During the firſt iſ years of this reign, the 
Tories, both in Church and State, triumphed in 
the favour of their Sovereign. The rights of 
Parliament, the memory of the late King, and 
even the act limiting the ſuceeſſion to the Houſe 
of Hanover, became the ſubjects of ridicule. 
The Queen was flattered as poſſeſſor of the Pre- 
rogatives of the ancient Monarchy; the hiſtory 
written by her grandfather the Earl of Claren- 
don was, for the firſt time, publiſhed, to incul- 
cate principles of obedience, and inſpire the peo- 
ple with an abhorrence of oppoſition to an a- 
nointed Sovereign. The war was carried on with 
uncommon vigour and ſucceſs; ; the neceſſary 
ſupplies were chearfully raiſed; Marlborough 
was thanked by both Houſes of Parliament for 
his great and' fignal ſervices, eg a Duke, 
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for his life. But this harmony between the Par- 
liament and the Duke did not continue long. 
The Commons refuſing to ſettle the penſion up- 
on his heirs male, he was diſguſted at the Tories, 
with whom he had been hitherto connected; 
and his Ducheſs having alienated the Queen's 
affections from that party, the Miniſtry was 
changed, and the Parliament diſſolved. 

The Earl of Nottingham reſigned the Seals. 


The Earl of Jerſey and Sir Edward Seymour 


were diſmiſſed; the Great Seal was committed 
to Mr William Cowper, who was a ſtaunch Whig, 
with the title of Lord Keeper. He was a lawyer, 
of good extraction, ſuperior talents, engaging 
manners, and eminence in his profeſſion. The 
Earl of Kent was appointed Chamberlain, Har- 


ley Secretary of State, and Henry St John Se- 
cretary at War. The Duke of Buckinghamſhire 
was deprived of the Privy Seal, and that office 


conferred on the Duke of Newcaſlle, a noble- 
man of powerful influence with the Whig par- 


ty. The Earl of Montague was created Duke 


of Montague; the Earl of Peterborough and 
Lord Cholmondley were choſen of the Privy 


Council; and the Lord Cutts was ſent to com- 
mand 


— 
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mand the troops in Ireland, under the Duke of 
Ormond. 
_ Miniſtry of Scotland were likewiſe chang- 
ed; the Duke of Queenſberry reſumed the ma- 
nagement of affairs in that Kingdom, under the 
title of Lord Privy Seal; and the office of Com- 
miſſioner was conferred upon the young Duke 
of Argyle, who ſucceeded to his father” ; influ- 
ence among the Preſbyterians. 

Both parties had exerted themſelves with 
great induſtry in the election of members for 
the new Parliament, but a majority of the Whigs 
was returned; and the Lord Godolphin, who 
was thought all his life to have a predilection 
for King James, openly countenanced that fac- 
tion. The majority of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment profeſſed the ſame principles, and ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported the Queen in all her deſigns. ' 

The war was proſecuted with vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs : the kingdom was bleſſed with plenty: the 
Queen was univerſally beloved : and the public 
credit flouriſhed both at home and abroad. 

The French Monarch, having ſuſtained ſuch a 
number of defeats as had drained his kingdom 
of people, and exhauſted his treaſury, profeſſed 
I 2 his 
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his readineſs to agree to almoſt any terms the 
Engliſh ſhould preſcribe, He offered to cede 
either Spain and the Weſt-Indies, or Milan, Na- 
ples, and Sicily, to King Charles, the Duke of 
Anjou's rival; to give up a barrier ſor the 
Dutch in the Netherlands; and to indemnify the 
Duke of Savoy for the ravages that had been 
committed in his dominions. But theſe concel- 
ſions, which would have eſtabliſhed an equal ba- 
lance between the Houſes of Auſtria and; Bour- 
bon, were rejected. The principal powers of 
the confederacy were fired with the ambition of 
making conqueſts; the Dutch in particular were 
intoxicated with ſucceſs, and their Penſionary 
Hienſius entirely influenced by the Duke of 
Marlborough, who found his account in the con- 
tinuance of the war, which at once gratified his 

avarice and ambition. | 
Immediately after. the conferences broke up, 
the Tories began to meditate ſchemes of oppofi- 
tion againſt the Duke, whoſe victories in the Ne- 
therlands“, where the allies had made their prin- 
Cipal 


* The corfederates, during this war, paid no regard to 3 
maxim of the old Duke of Schomberg, That attacking France 
in the Netherlands was like taking a bull by the horns.” The 
intereſt of King Charles was ſacrificed to ſatiate the avarice of 
Marlborough, and to aggrandize the Dutch. 
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cipal efforts, were brilliant, yet they were attend- 
ed with enormous expences, ſeverely felt by the 
people, and counterbalanced by many loſſes and 
diſgraces both by ſea and land. The Engliſh 
were defeated in the plains of Almanza, chiefly 
through the cowardice of the Portugueſe. The 
war in Spain, where the confederates ſhould 
have acted with vigour, tanguiſhed, owing to the 
diſtractions in the Council of King Charles, and 
to the want of able Generals, troops, and trea- 
ſure. The'operations in general at ſea were car- 
ried on to the detriment, if not to the diſgrace, of 
England. The expedition againſt Toulon, which 
had been planned at a vaſt expence, miſcarried, 
through the ſelfiſhnnefs of the Court of Vienta, 
whoſe chief object of attention was their own 
war in Naples. The people of Great- Britain, 
who began to bear their burdens with impa- 
tience, ſuſtained almoſt the whole weight of the 
war; the Auſtrians, Germans, and Dutch, were 
always deficient in furniſhing their ſtipulated 
_ quotas, and truſted to the Engliſh Parliament 
for making them good. The coin of the nation 
began to decline; and the people, particularly 
the Tories, began to be ſick of the war and the 
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Whig Miniſtry, to whom they imputed the bur- 
dens under which they crouched. 

At the ſame time, the perſonal intereſt of the 

Ducheſs of Marlborough with the Queen began 
to be ſhaken by her own inſolence. That lady 
was ſupplanted by Mrs Maſham, who ſucceeded to 
that aſcendancy over the ſpirit of her Sovereign 
which the Ducheſs had formerly poſſeſſed. This 
new Confidante acted as auxiliary to Mr Secre- 
tary Harley, who had inſinuated himſelf into the 
Queen's good graces; determined to unite the 
Tory intereſt under his own auſpices, and expel _ 
the Whigs from the advantages they poſſeſſed 
under the government. His chief coadjutor in 
' this ſcheme was Henry St John, Secretary at 
War, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, a man of 
warm imagination and elegant taſte; penetrating, 
eloquent, ambitious, and enterpriſing ; whoſe ta- 
lents were rather ſpecious than ſolid, and whoſe 
principles were looſe and fluctuating. 

Theſe politicians, with the aſſiſtance of Sir Si. 
mon Harcourt, Attorney-General, a colleague of 
uncommon ability and credit, exerted their endea- 
vours to rally and reconcile the diſunited Tories, 
whoſe party was greatly ſtrengthened by the un- 

re 
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reaſonable haughtineſs of the Sgt Re 
tiaries at Gertruydenburgh. 2 - 
The defeat at Oudenarde, the fitvemder; of 


Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, and a ſe- 
vere winter, which compleated the miſeries of 


the French King's ſubjeQs, determined that Mo- 


narch to ſacrifice all the conſiderations of. pride 
and ambition, as well as the intereſt of his grand- 
ſon, to his deſire of peace. And the diſeontents 
of the Engliſh nation obliged the Miniſtry to give 
way to a treaty, The conferences were held at 
Gertruydenburgh, and were managed on the 
part of England by the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Lord Townſhend, and by the Marquis 
de Torcy for the French. It ſoon appeared 
that the Engliſh Plenipotentiaries were not in 
earneſt, and that the Dutch were wholly guided 
by the influence of Prince Engene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, That nobleman found his 
enemies in England increaſing, and his credit at 
Court on the wane; and he knew that nothing 
but a continuation of the war, and new victo- 
ries, could ſupport his influence in England. 
After Lewis had gradually been brought to 
ſubmit to every article ſpecified-in the prelimi- 
naries, 


660 


naries, the Plenipotentiaries inſiſted upon that 
Monarch's employing his own troops to expel 
his grandſon from Spain “, where the fortune 


of war continued ſtill doubtful. The French 


King was confounded at theſe inſolent propo- 


ſals, which he rejected with diſdain. He even 


deigned to ſubmit his conduct to the judge- 
ment of his ſubjects; his offers were publiſh- 
ed, together with the demands of the allies. 
His people intereſted themſelves in the glory of 
their Monarch. They exclaimed againſt the 
WY and gem of his enemies. "Ivugh 


Fs 


* 1 he bobs baughtineſs of . and the 
Fenlonary of Holland, and the ſeaſonable and ſpirited ſpeech 
of old Foſcarini to the French Negociators, at Gertruyden- 
durgh, ſaved the Crown of Spain for Philip. Would you,” 
ſaid that old Trojan, forſake the Spaniſh Monarchy when 
you can preſerve it? Make peace or war; do not remain 
meęanly thus in a place that ſuits your dignity ſo little: Y 
have to do with coarſe people, that are unacquainted with 
generoſity; this brings you nothing but ſhame without pro- 
fit: Lou loſe on all. ſides, If you are in ſo great want of 


peace as to make you reſolve to act againſt Philip V. at 


jeaſt make your conditions, and you will certainly obtain 
Naples and Sicily. Thoſe people are proud, only becauſe 
they ſee you in an "unworthy humiliation ; they think them- 


ſelves ſtrong, only becauſe you ſhew yourſelves weak; they 


eſteem themſelves rich, becauſe, you own you are beggars ; 
and if you think. ſeriouſly about it, you will find that, you are 
net much worſe than they. — Ser M. de Torcy's Memoirs. 
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impoveriſhed and half ſtarved'by the war, they | 
reſolved to ſpend their whole ſubſtance in his 
ſupport ; and rather to fight his battles without 
pay, than leave him in the dire neceſſity of 
complying with ſuch diſhonourable terms. 4. 
nimated by theſe ſentiments, they made ſuch 
efforts as amazed the whole worddeQ. 

While the French were united, and deter- 
mined to ſupport their Sovereign, and avenge 
his cauſe on his proud and haughty foes,” Eng- 
land was more than ever divided and agitated 
by the oppoſite Factions: The Tories affirm- 
ing, that the Whigs were the authors of a 
ruinous war, which they endeavoured to pro- 
tract for their own private advantage; and 
that they were enemies to both the Church and 
the Monarchy: They maintained the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience; and cenſured all refiſt- 
ance as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon 
Anti-monarchical and Republican principles: 
The Whigs, on the other hand, extolled the 
Revolution, and magnified the conduct of the 
then preſent Parliament; and aſſerted, that the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, in' the Houſe of Hanover, 
was in danger from the machinations of the 
Tories. 
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| During this ferment, Mr Harley, in whom 
che Queen repoſed her chief confidence, though 
be had no viſible ſhare in the Adminiſtration *, 
had entirely alienated her affections from the 
Ducheſs, of Marlborough and the Whig Fac- 
tion. He inſinuated, that the war, in the end, 
if continued, muſt prove ruinous to her Ma- 
jeſty and to her people; and that the Whigs 
were no friends to the national religion. The 


Queen, who had long bore with impatience the 


tyranny of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, was 
eaſily prevailed with to free herſelf from a Fac- 
tion by which ſhe had been ſo long kept in de- 
pendence. To accompliſh this end, the Whig 
Miniſtry were removed, and the Adminiſtra 
tion placed in the hands of the Tories. 

The Earl of Godolphin was diveſted of his 
office, and the Treaſury put in commiſſion, 
ſubje& to the direction of Mr Harley, who was 


_ afterwards created Earl of Oxford, appointed 
Tord- pr reaſurer, and veſted with the ſupreme 


* ES had been di ſmiſſed from his office by the defire 
of Marlborough. - Sir Simon Harcourt, Sir Thomas Manſel, 
and Mr St John, relinquiſhed their ſeveral * upon the dif- 


admin 


grace of Harley. 


| "CD 
adminiſtration of affairs. The Earl of Rocheſ- 
ter was declared Preſident of the Council, in 
the room of Lord Somers. The Staff of Lord. 
Steward being taken from the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire, was given to the Duke of Buckingham; „ 
and Mr Boyle was removed from the Secreta- 
ry's Office, to make way for Henry St John. 
The Lord-Chancellor having reſigned the Great 
Seal, it was firſt put in commiſſion, and after- 
wards given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The of- 
ice of Lord-Chamberlain was transferred from 
the Duke of Kent to the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
who had lately voted with the Tories, and 
maintained an intimacy of correſpondence with 
. Mr Harley. The Earl of Sunderland, Marlbo- 
rough's ſon-in-law, was diſmiſſed from the poſt 
of Secretary of State, in which he was ſucceed- 
ed by Lord Dartmouth. The Earl of Whar- 
ton ſurrendered his commiſſion of Lord -Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which the Queen conferred 
on the Duke of Ormond ; and Mr George 
Granville was appointed Secretary of War, in 
the room of Mr Robert Walpole. The Duke 
of Marlborough retained the command of the 
army upon the Queen's own G7 but he 
FT was 
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. was, afterwards ſuperſeded by the Duke of -Os- 


mond, who was | inveſted with the ſupreme 
command of che land forces. The Earl of Pe- 
terborough was appointed Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary to the Imperial Court: The Earl of Ri- 
vers was ſent in the ſame quality to Hanover; 
and Mr Richard Hill, brother to Mrs Maſham, 


was nominated En yoy Extraordinary to the 


United Provinces, in the room of Lieutenant- 


General Cadogan. The command of the 


troops in Spain was conferred upon the Duke 
of Argyle, who had long been at variance with 
the Duke of Marborough: The command of 
our forces in Portugal was beſtowed on the 
Earl of eee eee 


| be Admiaidratinn 
being thus veſted in the hands of the Tories, 
the Whig Parliament was diflolved, after ſuch 
precautions were taken as could not fail to in- 
fluence the new elections in favour of the other 
Party. a 
The Miniſtry, having ſecured a great majo- 
rity in the Houſe of Commons, immediately 


entered into 2 negociation for peace with the 


Court 
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Court of France, in order to mortify the 
Whigs and the Dutch, whom they deteſted, 
and to free their country from an expenſive 
and ruinous continental war. They knew the 
Whigs would employ all their art and influ» 
ence in obſtructing the peace, and in raiſing 
a popular clamour againſt, the rev. But 
they hoped to obtain ſuch advantages, in point 
of commerce, for the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
as would ſilence all detraction, and enable 
them to. maintain the ſuperiority which they 
had acquired i in Parliament. As all the powers 
of the Confederacy, except France, entertained 
ſentiments very different from the Queen and 
her Miniſtry, the conferences, which were g: 
pened at Utrecht, for negociating the treaty, 
appeared only to retard the buſineſs of paciſca · 
tion. The Queen had foreſeen the difficulties; 
and her principal aim had been to free her ſub- 
jects from the miſeries attending an unproſita- 
ble war, and reſtore to Europe the bleſſings of 
peace. At the ſame time, ſhe determined to 
procure the moſt reaſonable terms of accom- 
modation for her allies, but not to laviſh the 
blood and treaſure of her ſubjects in ſupporting 


their extravagant demands. 1 
ne 
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Ihe Emperor Joſeph being dead without 
male iſſue, and his brother Charles, the Duke 
of Anjou's competitor for the Crown of Spain, 
raiſed to the Imperial dignity, the Queen ſaw 
that the liberties of Europe would be expoſed 
to much greater danger from an actual union 
of the Imperial and Spaniſn Crowns in one 
head of the Houſe of Auſtria, than from a bare 
poſſibility of Spain's being united with France 
in one branch of the Houſe of Bourbon : And 
che dictates of true policy diſſuaded her from 
contributing to further conqueſts in the king- 
dom of France, which would have proved the 
ſource of contention among the Allies, de- 
prefled the Houſe of Bourbon below that ſtan- 
dard of importance which the balance of Eu- 
rope required it ſhould maintain, and aggran- 
dize the States-General at the erpence of 
Great-Britain. 

The powers of che confederacy concurred in 
oppoſing with all their might any treaty which 
could not gratify their different views of avarice, 
intereſt, and ambition. They practiſed a thou- 
ſand little artifices to intimidate the Queen, to 
excite a jealouſy of Lewis, to blacken the cha- 
racters 


. 


racters of her Miniſters, to raiſe and keep up a 

dangerous ferment among her people, by which 

her life and government were endangered. She 

could not fail to reſent theſe efforts, which great- 

I perplexed her en. and obſtructed her 
deſign. 

Her Miniſters were ſenſible of he a 
predicament i in which they ſtood. The Queen's 
health was much impaired ; and the ſucceſſor 
countenanced the oppoſite Faction. In caſe of 
their Sovereign's death, they had nothing to ex- 
pect but proſecution and ruin for obeying her 
commands; and they ſaw no hope of ſafety, ex- 
cept in renouncing their principles, and ſubmit- 
ting to their adverſaries, or elſe in taking ſuch 
meaſures as would haſten the pacification, that 
the troubles of the kingdom might be appeaſed, 
and the people be ſatisfied with their conduct, 


before death ſhould deprive them of their Soyve- 


reign's protection. With this view they adviſed 
her to ſet on foot a private negociation with 
Lewis; to ſtipulate certain advantages for her 
own ſubjects in a concerted plan of peace; to 


enter i into ſuch mutual confidence with that Mo- 


narch, as would anticipate all clandeſtine tran- 
ſactions 
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ſactions to her prejudice,” and enable her, in ſome 
meaſure, to preſcribe terms for her allies. The 
plan, Dr Smollet ſays very juſtly, was judiciouſly 
formed, 'but executed with too much precipita- 
tion- The ſtipulated advantages were not ſuch 
as ſhe had a right to demand and inſiſt upon; 
and, without all doubt, better might have been 
obtained, had not the obſtinacy of the allies a. 


broad, And the violent conduct of the Whig fac- 
tion at home, obliged the Miniſters to relax i in 


Tome points, and haſten the concluſic on of the 
4 


treaty... 
The peace, Which had been approved by a ma- 


joitty' of both Houſes of Parliament, by the city 
of London, and by, all the ſenſible people of the 


nation who, were not particularly intereſted in 


the proſecution, of the war, did not allay the in- 


| ternal cifſentions ; ; the 10 humour of party ſtill 


 # we. # 


phlets 7 0 papers. | "The Whigs violently ex- 


claimed againſt the treaty; and aſſerted, that a 


deſign was formed by the Tories to ſecure the 
Pretender 8 ſucceſſion. to the Throne of Great- 
Britain. The Tories gloried 11 in having freed 


ny their 


+ S 


their country from a ruinous war“, which had 
been protracted to ſatiate the avarice, and gratify 
the ambition of the Whig leaders: and affirm- 
ed, that the Whigs had formed a deſign to put 
down the church. 

Notwithſtanding theſe bold rde A the 
rival parties, it is certain, that the ſtruggle was 
in the main for power, not principle ; and that 
there was no formal deſign laid, on one fide, to 
deſtroy the church, nor, on the Omer, | to ſet a- 
ſide the ſucceſſion. 

It does not appear that the Queen eyer enter- 
tained a thought of altering the ſucceſſion as by 
law eſtabliſhed. She had, in all her ſpeeches to 
her Parliament, expreſſed her earneſt concern 
for the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover ; and 
ſhe obliged the Kings of France and Spain, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, to abandon the Pretender, 
and acknowledge her title, and the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. 

Some of the Whig, as well as the Tory wri- 
ters, aſſert, that the principal leaders of theſe fac- 

4 tions 

At the coneluſion of this war, the national debt was in- 


. creaſed from 16, 394, 701 l. to 533, 681, 176. In thoſe days ap 
enormous ſum indeed. ; 
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tions were wholly actuated by ambition, and 
that neither the Church nor the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceflion were in danger from either of the par- 
ties. Bolingbroke affirms, © That there was no 
deſign on foot during the four laſt years of 
Queen Anne's reign to ſet aſide the ſucceſſion of 
the Houſe of Hanover, and to place the Crown 
on the head of the Pretender to it; nor any party 
formed for this purpoſe at the time of the death 
of that Princeſs. That there were particular 
men, who correſponded indirectly and directly 
too with the Pretender, and with others for his 
ſervice; that theſe men profeſſed themſelves to 
be zealous in it, and made large promiſes, and 
raiſed ſome faint hopes, I make no doubt; but 
the ſcheme of defeating the Proteſtant fucceſſion 
was ſo far from being laid by the Queen and her 
Miniſters, that the very men I ſpeak of, when 
they were preſſed by the other ſide, that is from 
Verſailles and St Germain's, to be more particu- 
lar, and to come into a cloſer concert, declined 
both, and gave the moſt evaſive anſwers. This 
noble author's aſſertion is corroborated by the 
teſti- 
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4 ® These were the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Marr and- 
Oxford, &c.— See the Duke of Berwick's Memoirs. | 


1 


teſtimony of the Duke of Berwick, Who was as 
conſpicuous for his veracity, as for his military ta- 
lents; after reciting ſeveral inſtances of the Earl 
of Oxford's duplicity, he fays, © at length, find 
ing the time flip away without obtaining any 
plan from Oxford, and being moreover inform- 
ed that Queen Anne” s health was daily on the de- 
cline, I ſuſpe&ed more than ever that the Lord 
Treafurer was deceiving us, eſpecially as I knew 
he had written to the Elector of Hanoyer, and 
had juſt ſent his couſin Harley to that court. I 
therefore opened myſelf upon this point to M. de 
Torcy, through whom all my correſpondence 
with Gautier and Oxford was carried on. He 
agreed with me, that the Lord Treaſurer” s con- 
duct was very extraordinary; and we reſolved 
to write to him, to repreſent that, as Queen 
Anne's death might happen very ſhortly, it was 
neceffary he ſhould inform us what meaſures he 
had taken in that caſe to ſecure the intereſt 
of***+, as well as the ſteps that Prince ought to 
take. His anſwer was, that if the Queen were 
to die, the affairs of ***, and their own, were 
ruined without reſource. This was all we ever 
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1 The Pretender, 
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could get out of him, which was a clear proof 
that he impoſed upon us; and that his only mo- 
tive in all the adyances he had hitherto made to 
us, had been his own intereſt i in endeavouring to 
join the Jacobites with the Tories, and by that 
means ſecuring to himſelf a majority in Parlia- 
ment, that the peace might be approved“. As 
ſoon as he had compaſſed this end, he thought of 
nothing but to be upon good terms with the 
Houſe of Hanover“. This is evident, as the 
capital proſecution of Oxford by the Whigs, for 
the hand he had in the peace, was ſecretly diſ- 
approved of by King George, and dropped. 
After the famous treaty of Utrecht, ſo, much 
extolled by the one party, and ſo much exclaim- 
ed againſt by the other, had received the ſanc- 
tion of the Parliament, the diſſentions amongſt 
the Miniſtry were carried on with as much ran- 
cour and animoſity as thoſe between the fac- 


tions. Oxford the Lord Treaſurer, and Boling- 


broke 


* Bolingbroke?s obſervation relative to this correſpondence 
is very ſtriking and juſt. Oxford, he ſays; had ſome private 
intrigue for himſelf at Hanover: ſo he had at Bar, (where 
the Pretender refided). He was the bubble of one in the end: : 
the Pretender was ſo of the other. | 


+ See the Duke of Berwick's Memoirs, 
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broke Secretary of State, were competitors for 
power, and rivals in reputation for ability. The 
Treaſurer's parts were deemed the more ſolid ; 
the Secretary's more ſhining; but both Miniſters 
were aſpiring and ambitious. The intereſt of 
Bolingbroke was ſupported, by Lady Maſham 
the favourite, the Duke of Shrewſbury, Lord 
Chamberlain, Sir Simon Harcourt, the Chancel- 
lor, Sir William Wyndham, Mr Secretary 
Bromely, and many other Tories, and by all the 
Jacobites. The latter party flattered themſelves, 
that the Queen in ſecret favoured the pretenſions 
of her brother, and they depended upon Boling- 
broke's attachment to the ſame intereſt, Though 
he had never explained himſelf upon this ſub. 
ject, he was ſuppoſed to favour the heir of blood, 
and known to be an implacable enemy to the 
Whigs, who were the moſt zealous advocates 
for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. They promiſed 
themſelves much from his affection, but more 
from his reſentment; and they believed the majo- 
rity of the Tories would j join them on the ſame 
maxims. | 
The Secretary, thus powerfully ſupported, af. 
feeted to ſet both his rival and the Whigs at de- 
fiance, 
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fiance, He profeſſed a warm zeal for the 
Church: he ſoothed the Queen s affections with 
the moſt aſſiduous attention. He inſinuated that 
the Treaſurer was biaſſed in favour of the Diſſen - 
tors; that he had invited the Duke of Marlbo- 
| rough to return from his voluntary exile ; and 
acted as a ſpy for the Houfe of Hanover. 

So great was Bolingbroke's paſſion for power, 
that he adopted more criminal meaſures than thoſe 
he charged the Treaſurer with. He not only for- 
med the deſign of a coalition with the Duke of 
Marlborough, who at that very time embarked 
at Oſtend for England, but he correſponded with 
the Duke of Berwick, at leaſt ſome of his party 
did, in order to prevail, with the Queen 10 re- 
move Oxford“. ; 

The Tories, by whom 1 Treaſurer had 1 
ſen, expected much from him; but their expec- 
tations were ill anſwered, The Jacobites i in par · 
ticular had been fed with hopes of ſeeing the 
ſucceſſion altered. Theſe hopes he had con- 
veyed to them in a diſtant, undeterminate, 
and myſterious manner, without any other view 
than, that of preventing them from taking yio- 
lent meaſures to embarraſs his Aaminiſtrgtien, 

At 


= + * See the Duke of Berwick's Memoirs. 
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At leaſt, if he actually etertainedit one tline 
any other defign, he had, long before his dif- 
grace, laid it wholly afide, probably from an ap- 
prehenſion of the danger with which it muſt 
have been attended, and feemed bent upon ma- 
king a merit of his zeal for the Honle of Hano- 
ver: but hib conduct was fo equivocal and un- 
ſteady, that he ruined himſelf in the opinion of 
one party, withour bor Tag. confidence of 

the other. | 
' To Rt his totteting adiriniſtration ſays 
Bolingbroke, ' |< he coaxed and perſecuted 
Whigs, he Hattered and diſappointed Tories. 
To that Party he held oat the peace, as an 
ra when all they expected fhould be done for 
them, ard when they ſhould be placed in ſuch 
fulneſs of power and ſuch ſtrength of party, 
that it would be more the intereſt of the ſuc- 
ceſſor 40 be. well with them, than theirs to be 
well with him. Such expreſſions were, often 
made, and others of like import: And be- 
lieve, adds he, e theſe oracular ſpeeches were 
interpreted, as oracles uſed to be, according as 
every man's inclinations led him. Be this as 
it may, the Treaſurer, perceiving his party de- 
ſerting 


6 


ſerting him, and his influence in the wane, 
made advances towards a reconciliation with 
Marlborough and the leaders of the: Whig fac- 


. tion, but met with a refuſal from the Duke, 


on account of the implacable reſentment which 
the Ducheſs had conceived againſt him; and 
was ſoon after diſmiſſed from all his employ- 
ments. Bolingbroke, upon the fall of his ri- 
val, laid his account with being appointed 
chief Miniſter; but all his ſchemes of power 
4 D. Were deſfeated by the promotion of the 
in Duke of Shrewſbury to the office of 
Treaſurer; and all his hopes blaſted by 
the death of the Queen, on whoſe e fa. 
vour he depended. | 
Upon this event, the Tories, "wha had n no 
other objection to the ſucceſſion in the Houle 
'of Hanover, but the fear of ſeeing the Whig 
faction once more predominant, found them- 
ſelves without a head, divided, diſtracted, and 
irreſolute: But, upon recollection, they ſaw 
nothing fo eligible as ſilence and ſubmiſſion to 
"thoſe meaſures which they could not oppoſe 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The Jacobites, 
who wa We 1 28852 their attachment to 
n he 
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the Pretender, and aſſerted that the eſtabliſh-' 
ment of the Houfe of Hanover would be the 
eſtabliſhment of the Whig Party, and that the 
intereſt of Great- Britain would be conſtantly: 
facrificed' to foreign intereſts, and her wealth 
drained to ſupport them under that family, 
were eager, impatient, and alarmed at a junc- 
ture, which, with reſpect to them, was truly 
critical. Such was the divided ſtate of the To- 
ry party at the death of their Royal Miſtreſs. 
„The Whigs, on the other hand, ſays 
Bolingbroke, were well united, and deter- 
mined to their future, as well as their refent 
objects. They had appeared zealous for the 
Proteſtant, ſucceſſion from the time when, King 
William had propoſed it, after the death of 
the Duke of Glouceſter. The Tories voted 
for it then; and the acts that were judged ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure it, ſome of them at leaſt, were 
promoted by them. Vet they were not thought 
to be extremely fond of it; neither did King 
William come into, this meaſure, till he found, 
upon trial, that there was no other ſafe and 
2 practicable: And the Tories had an air of 
coming into it for no other reaſon. Thus far 
M | the 
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the Whigs acted like a National Party, who 


thought that their religion and liberty could be 


ſecured by no other expedient, and therefore 


adhered to this ſettlement of the Crown with 


diſtinguiſhed zeal. But this National Party de- 


generated ſoon into faction; that is, the na- 


tional intereſt became ſoon a ſecondary and 
ſubfervient motive, and the cauſe of the ſuc- 


ceſſion was ſupported more for the Take of the 
party or faction, than for the ſake of the na- 


tion; and with views that went more directly 
to the eſtabliſhment of their own adminiſtra- 
tion, than to a ſolid ſettlement of the prefent 
Royal Family.“ 

Such were the views of the Whig Party at 


| the death of the Queen ; and they appeared ve- 


ry plain in the reign of her ſuceeſſor, King 
George the Firſt, who, by virtue of the Act of 
Succeſſion, aſcended the Throne of Great-Bri- 
tain, without the leaſt oppoſition, tumult, or 
ſign of popular diſcontent ; and the unpreju- 
diced part of the nation was fully perſuaded, 
that no defign had ever been concerted by | 


Queen Anne and her Miniſtry in favour of the 


„ 
a The 
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The King, who was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of the Whigs, inſtead of uniting and 
conciliating the affections of a divided people, 
by diſtinguiſhing only thoſe who were of ſupe- 
rior birth and merit, and even' employing ſome 
: of the chief leaders of the Tories in his Miniſ- 
try, began his reign by removing the whole of 
that Party from all offices of honour and ad- 
vantage, under-che- Government. | 

The Duke of Ormond was diſmiſſed froth 
his command, which the King reſtored to the 
Duke of Marlborough, whom he likewiſe ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Firſt Regiment of Foot 
Guards, and Maſter of the Ordnance. The 
Great Seal was given to Lord Cowper; the 
Privy Seal to the Earl of Wharton; the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to the Earl of Sunderland. 
The Duke of Devonſhire was made Steward 
of the Houſehold ; Lord Townſhend and Mr 
Stanhope were appointed Secretaries of State: 
The poſt of Secretary for Scotland was beſtow- 
ed upon the Duke of Montroſe. The Duke of 
Somerſet was conſtituted Maſter of the Horſe; 
the Duke of St Alban's Captain of the band of 
Penſioners; and the Duke of Argyle Com- 

Mz. mander 


) 
mander in Chief of the forces in Scotland. 
Mr Pulteney became Secretary at War; and 
Mr. Walpole, who had formerly been expelled 
the Houſe of Commons for corrupt practices, 
and who, had at this period undertaken to ma- 
nage the Commons, was gratified with the dou- 
ble place of Paymaſter to the Army and to 
Chelſea Hoſpital. A new Council was ap- 
pointed, and the Earl of Nottingham declared 
Prefident : But all affairs of conſequence were 
concerted by a Cabinet Council or Junto, com- 
poſed. of the Duke of Marlborough, the Earls 
of Nottingham and Sunderland, the Lords Hal- 
lifax, Townſhend, Somers, and General Stan- 
hope. The Miniſtry being thus arranged, and 
compoſed of the Whig leaders, his Majeſty dif- 


ſolved the Tory Parliament that had ſo unani- 


moully acknowledged him, | 
Uncommon vigour was, as uſual, exerted 

on both ſides in the elections; but, by dint of 

the monied intereſt, which prevailed in moſt of 


the corporations through the kingdom, and the 


countenance of the Miniſtry, which will always 
have weight with needy and venal eleQors, a 
great majority of Whigs was returned both in 
England and Scotland. 2M 
| The 


2 


.- The Whig Miniſtry, having thus engroſſed 
the whole power of the Government, and ob- 
tained a vaſt majority in Parliament, let looſe 
the whole fury of party upon their political ad- 
verſaries, and proſcribed every man in the 
kingdom who did not bear the name of Whig. 
They impeached the Duke of Ormond, the 
Farls of Strafford and Oxford, Lord Boling- 
broke, and all thoſe who had been principally 
concerned in negociating the Treaty of Utrecht, 
of high treaſon, and other high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. The impeachment of theſe Noble- 
men, who had a number of friends and adhe- 
rents both in and out of Parliament, was diſa- 
grecable to a great part of the nation; and his 
Majeſty's ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the To- 
ries, who coͤnſtituted ſuch a conſiderable part 


of his ſubjects, increaſed the popular diſcon- i 
tent. The clamour of the Church's s. being in 

danger was_ revived; jealouſies were excited; 

ſeditious libels were diſperſed ; and dangerous 
tumults raiſed in different parts of the king- 
dom. Thus the violent meaſures of the Mi- 
niſtry kindled ſuch a flame of diſcontent in the 
gation, as encouraged the partiſans of the Che- 
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valier de St George to hazard a revolt. T. 
theſe meaſures of unexpected violence alone,“ 


ſays Bolingbroke, © it muſt be aſcribed, that 


the Pretender.had any party for him of ſtrength 
ſufficient to appear and at. Theſe meaſures 


* che troubles that followed, and 


dyed the . — of a Prince, no way 
ſanguinary The fame author adds, 
That the very manner in which this rebellion 
was begun, ſhews abundantly, that it was a 


ſtart of paſſion, a ſudden frenzy of men tran- 
ſported by their reſentment, and nothing leſs 
than the execution' of a defign long premedi- 


tated and prepared.” This is confirmed by 
the Duke of Berwick, who ſays, © That the 


Farl of Marr, who had been Secretary of State 


for Scotland in the time of Queen Anne, and 


had been removed from that poſt by George, re- 


ceived, in the month of September, a ſecret or- 


der from **#*+ to go immediately into Scotland, 
and take up arms. Neither Bolingbroke nor I 
knew any thing of this, although we were his 


principal Miniſters, through whom all the cor- 
+ The Pretender, 
reſpondences 


( 89 ) 
reſpondences in England, and all the plans, paſ- 
ſed. This circumſtance,” adds the Duke, “ gave 
us no favourable opinion of the enterprize, ſince 
there would have been nothing concerted with» 
out our knowledge.” The iſſue of the enter» 
prize verified the Marſhall's prediction. It is 
well known, that the rebellion, which had been 
conducted with little judgment, and ſupported 
by a very few noblemen of any power or-influ- 
ence in the Kingdom, was ſoon ſuppreſſed. But 
after it was extinguiſhed, the flame of national 
diſſatisfaction ſtill continued to rage. And the ſe- 
verities which, by the ſuggeſtions of a vindictive 
Miniſtry, had been exerciſed againſt the Rebels, 
increaſed the general diſcontent. This afforded 

2 pretext to the Miniſtry for bringing in a bill 
to repeal the trienmial act, and by a new law to 
extend the term of Parliament to ſeven years, in 
order to eſtabliſi and Ry TIO dominion 
d ver the oppoſite faction. * 

The motion for this bill was ntroducedy anto 
the Houſe of Lords by the Duke of Devonthire, 
who repreſented, that trienmal ele&ions ferved 
to keep up party diviſions; to raiſe and foment 
_ feuds in private families; to produce ruitious 

: expences, 
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1 
expences, and give occaſion to the cabals and in- 
trigues of foreign Princes: That it became the 
wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt Aſſembly to apply 
proper remedies to an evil that might be attend- 
ed with the moſt dangerous conſequences, eſpe: 
cially in the preſent temper of the nation, as the 


ſpirit of rebellion ſtill remained unconquered. 
He therefore propoſed a bill for the enlarging 


the continuance of Parliaments. He was ſecon- 
ded by the Earls of Dorſet and Rockingham; 


the Duke of Argyle, the Lord Townſhend, and 
the other chiefs of the party. The motion was 


oppoſed by the Earls of Nottingham, Abingdon, 
Pawlet, &c. &c. Thoſe Patriots juſtly obſerved, 
That frequent Parliaments» were required by 
the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom, 
aſcertained in the practice of many ages: That 
the members of the Lower Houſe were choſen 
by the people for a certain term of years, at the 


expiration of which they would be no longer 


repreſentatives of the people, who, by the Par- 
liament's protracting its own authority, would 


be deprived of the only remedy which they have 


againſt thoſe, who, through ignorance or corrup- 


non, betrayed the truſt repoſed in them: That 
nx: — 
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the reaſons in favour of ſuch a bill were weak 
and frivolous : That with reſpect to foreign alli» 
ances; no Prince or State would reafonably de- 
pend upon a people to defend their liberties, who 
ſhould be thought to have given up ſo great a part | 

of their own: Nor would it be prudent in them to 
wiſh for a change in that conſtitution under 
which Europe had of late heen ſo powerfully 
ſupported. On the contrary, they might be de- 
| terred from entering into any engagements witll 
Great- Britain, when informed by the preamble 
of the bill, that the Popiſh faction was ſo dan- 
gerous as to threaten deſtruction to the Govyern · 
ment: They would apprehend that the Adminiſ- 
tration was ſo weak as to want ſo extraordinary 
a proviſion for its ſafety : That the gentlemen 
of Britain were not to be truſted : And, that the 
good affections of the people were reſtrained 
within the limits of the Houſe of Commons. 
They affirmed that this bill, far from prevent- 
ing the expence of elections, would rather in- 
creaſe it, and encourage every practice of cor- 
ruption: for, the value of a ſeat would always be 
in proportion to the duration of a Parliament; 
and the purchaſe would riſe accordingly. That 
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a long Parliament would. yield a greater tempta- 


tion, as well as a better opportunity to a vicious 
Miniſtry, to. corrupt the Members, than they 


could poſſibly have when the Parliaments were 


ſhort and frequent; that the ſame reaſons urged 
for paſſing the bill to continue this Parliament 
for ſeyen years, would be at leaſt as ſtrong, and 
by, the conduct of the Miniſtry, might be made 
much ſtronger. before the end of that term, for 
continuing and even perpetuating their legiſla- 


tive power, to the abſolute ſubverſion of the third 


eſtate of the realm,” Notwithſtanding i theſe ar- 


guments were conſtitutional and unanſwerable, 


the. bill for Septennial Parliaments paſſed by a 
great majority, though twenty Peers entered a 


proteſt. It met with the ſame fate i in the Houſe 


of Commons, where many ſtrong objections 


were ſtarted to no purpoſe. 


From this faithful narration of facts the reader 
hath ſeen, that, in the reign of King William the 
Third, the Whigs and Tories, animated by the 
ſpirit of liberty, boldly afferted and re-eftabliſh- 
ed the rights and liberties of the people, which 
Had been often violated in former reigns; and, 
of grove; i Tren Parliaments, not only 

: ſtripped 


” 
. 


1 


** the Crown of an uſurped prerogative, 
but brought our eonſtitution nearer to its origi- 
nal principles; and that, at the acceſſion of King x 
George the Firſt, the Wikig Miniſtry, under the 
pretence of providing for the diſtemper of he 
times, but in reality'to-eftabliſh rheir own Ad- 
miniſtration, ſuhvertedithe original principles of 
the Government, and infringed the rights of the 
people, by reſtraining that gleftive power which 
is the foundation of their liberty, - They did not 
conſider that the power they were raiſing would 
govern them and their poſterity with che very 
rod of iron they forged, and would be the pow- 
ex of a Prince.or, Miniſter, apt nenn 


In Feng of the Septenpial Ad, the re- 
preſentatives of the people, from being deputies 
in a State, formed upon the common rights and 
intereſts of mankind, are become principals ; 
and controul the creative power from whence 


they derive their authority. . 

This is acting upon che ſame principle by 
dale the ancient Romans loſt their liberty. 
The intelligent reader knows, that two Conſuls 


were choſen annually at Rome, and the Procon- 
N 2 ſular 
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ſular power in the government of provinces was 
limited to a year. The ruling faction of thoſe 
times, under the ſpecious pretext of preſerving 
the tranquillity of the city, and of giving ſtrength 


and weight to the arms and counſels of the Com- 
monwealth, prevailed with the people to dif- 


penſe with theſe inſtitutions, in favour of Poinpey 
and Cæſar. What was the conſequence of this 


innovation in their form of Government? ? The 


Pyrates were extirpated, the price of corn was 
reduced, Spain was held in ſubjection, Gaul was 


conquered, the Germans were repulſed, Rome 
triumphed, her government flouriſhed; but her 


conſtitution was deſtroyed, her liberty was loſt, 


In all limited governments there are funda- 
mentals which the legiſlative power cannot al- 
ter; the rights and privileges of the people be: 
ing one of theſe fundamentals among the Eng- 
liſh, no power can legally take them away with- 
out the conſent of every perſon who has a right 
to elect, and be repreſented in Parliament. Ihe 


legiſlati ve, in our conſtitution, is A ſupreme, : and 


may be called, in one ſenſe, an abſolute, but i in 
none an arbitrary power. It is,” ſays Locke, 
£ limited to the public good of Tociety. It is a 


power 
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power that hath no other end but preſervation, 
and therefore can never have a right to deſtroy, 
enſlave, or deſignedly impoveriſn the ſubjects; 
for the e of the law of nature n not 
$i | 

The legiliaeive bene is conc to "a& 
within the line of the conſtitution; and not to 
break through it. Becauſe the Houſe of Com- 
mons is only veſted with a truſt by the people, to 
the end they may protect and defend them in 
their rights and privileges. And, therefore, it 
is a contradiction in terms, to ſay, they have a 
right to conſent to a law that may reſtrain, or 
deſtroy them. And I may venture to affirm, 
that whenever the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple in any State ſhall uſurp a power to reſtrain 
or deſtroy thoſe rights from whence they derive 
their @athority, that State 1 is verging towards de- 
ſtraQion. | 

The Preſident Monteſquieu, in his Spirit of 
Laws, after having explained the principles of 
the' Engliſh Conſtitution, adds, © As all things 
have an end, the State we are ſpeaking of will 
loſe its liberty; it will periſh, Have not 
Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, periſhed ? It 


will 
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wall periſh, when the legiſlative power fhall be 


more corrupted. than the executive. | Without 


doubt, ſooner or later, the Britiſh empire muſt 
experience a ſimilar fate to all thoſe, mighty 
ſtates and empires that have preceded her. 
When the integrity of Parliament, that palla- 
dium which, protects her, is once xamoyed, ſhe 
will then become an eaſy prey to her enemies 
It is certain, that Parliaments ought to be the 
true guardians of liberty ; for this principally 
they, were inſtituted ; ; and this is the principal 
article of that great and noble traſt, which the 


collective body of the people of Great - Britain 


repoles i in the Repreſentative. | But then no fla» 
very can be ſo effe&ually fixed upon us, as 
parliamentary, ſlavery. By the corruption of 
Parliament, and the abſolute influence of à Mi- 
niſter on the two. Houſes, we return into that 
ſtate, to deliver or ſecure us from which, Par- 
liaments were inſtituted, and-are really govern- 
ed by the arbitrary will of one man. 
In order therefore to ſecure the indepen- 
dence of Parliament againſt corruption, for it 
is 'no longer in danger of being awed by prero- 
gative ; to do jule to an injured people, amd 


to 


">; 
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to draw the Conſtitutiem hack! to this principles 
on which it was originally feunded-the Seps ' 
tennial Ball ought to be repealed; and Annual, 
or atleaſt Triennial, Parliaments; reraſtabliſhed; 
as they not only form; the baſis of or Govern 
ment, but are leſs liable ts nm than 
Septennial, Parliaments. ulg ald 
Io ſtrengthen the ebene : which: Ease 
already been adduced in ſupport of a repeatiof - 
this unconſtitutional act, I ſball tranſeribe that 
excellent ſpeeeh delivered by Sir Mam 
Wyndham in the Houſe of Commons, during 
the adminiſtration of that grand corrupter, Sir 
Robert Walpole. Let us ſuppoſe, / fd 
that incorruptible Patriot, & a ma abandoned 
to all notions of virtue and honour; of no great 
family, and but a mean fortune, raiſed to be 
chief Miniſter of State, by the eoneurrence of 
$/ whimſical events; afraid or urgvillingts 
uſt, any but creatures of his on making; loſt 
to alli ſenſe of ſhame and reputation; ignorant 
of his country's true intereſt; purſuing no aim 
but that of aggrandizing himſelf and his favou- 
rites; in foreign affairs, truſting none dut 
thoſe who froin the nature of their education, 
v4 cannot 
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cannot poſſibly be qualified for the ſervice of 
their country, or give weight and credit to 
their negociations. Let us ſuppoſe the true in- 
tereſt | of the nation, by. ſuch means, neglected 
or miſunderſtood, her honour tarniſhed, her 


importance loſt, her trade inſulted, her mer- 
chants plundered, and her failors murdered ; 

and all theſe circumſtances overlooked, leſt his 
adminiſtration: ſhould be endangered.” ' Suppoſe 
him next poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth! the 
plunder of the nation; wich a Parliament 
chieſly compoſed of Menbiers whoſe ſeats are 
purchaſed, and whoſe votes are bought at the 
expence of the public treaſure. In ſuch a Par- 
liament, ſuppoſe all attempts made to enquite 
into his conduct, or to relieve the nation from 
the diſtreſs which has been entailed upon it by 
his adminiſtration. Suppoſe him ſcreened by 

a majority of his creatures, whom he retains in 
daily pay, or engages in his particular intereſt, 
by diſtributing among them thoſe poſts and 
places which ought never to be beſtowed! upon 
any, but for the good of the public. Let him 
plume himſelf upon his ſcandalous victory, be- 
cauſe he has obtained à Parliament, like a 
packed 
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packed jury, ready to acquit him at all adven- 
tures. Let us ſuppoſe him domineering with 
inſolence over all the men of ancient families, 
over all the men of ſenſe, figure, or fortune, in 
the nation; as he has no virtue of his own, 
ridiculing it in others, and endeayouring to 
deſtroy or currupt it in all. With ſuch a Mi- 
niſter and ſuch a Parliament, let us ſuppoſe a 
caſe which, I hope, will never happen : : A 
Prince upon the Throne, uninformed, igno- 
rant, and unacquainted with the inclinations 


and true intereſts of his people; ; weak, capri - 


cious, tranſported with unbounded ambition, 


and polled with inſatiable avarice. I hope 
5 a Faſe will never occur; but as it poſſibly 
may, could any greater curſe happen to a na- 
tion, than ſuch a Prince on the Throne, ad- 
viſed, and ſolely adviſed, by ſuch a Miniſter, 
and that Miniſter ſupported by ſuch a Parlia - 


Pa 


ment? The nature of mankind cannot be al- 


tered by human laws; the exiſtence of fuch A 
Prince or fuch a Miniſter, we cannot prevent 
by act of Parliament; but the exiſtence of ſuch 
a Parliament, I think, we may prevent; as it 
is much more likely to exiſt, and may do more 
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miſchief, while the Septennial law remains in 
force, than if it was repealed ; therefore I am 
heartily for its being repealed.” _. 

_ Notwithſtanding the moſt warm, the a 
nervous, the moſt pathetic remonſtrances in 
fayour of the motion for a repeal of the Sep» 
tennial Bill, the queſtion was put, and jt. was, 
fuppreſſed by the influence of a ſelfiſh. Miniſter 
operating upon a corrupt Houſe of Commons. 
This ſpeech not only exhibits a ſtriking picture 
of Walpole's 8 corrupt, weak, and puſillanimous 


adminiſtration ; but contains ſolid and i inyinci- 


ble arguments againſt long Parliaments. . 
I ſhall now proceed to enumerate ſome of 

the evils produced by Septennial Parliaments. 

I ſhall begin with thoſe mentioned 75 Sir HG 


SS # {© +- 


the Houla of Commons, with regard to a mo- 
tion made for bringing in a bill to en the 


Septengial / AQ. 


The arguments for and a8 il e 
Parliaments having been often ſtated, the ad- 
herents of the Miniſter, Walpole, at that time 
inſiſted upon t the increaſe of Fapiſts and Jaco- 

be bites, 
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bites, which rendered it dangerous to weaken 
the hands of Government: They challenged 
the Oppoſition to produce one inſtance in 
which the leaſt” encroachment had been made 
on the- liberties of the people, ſince the Septen- 
nial Act 'took place; and they defied the moſt 
ingenious malice to prove, that his Majeſty had 
ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the 
prerogative beyond its legal bounds. 
Wich reſpect to his Majeſty's conduct, 14 
Sir John Hynde” Cotton ſaid, © he would'not 
anſwer one word; but as to the grievances in- 
troduced ſince the law was enacted for Septen- 
nial Parliaments, he thought himſelf more at 
liberty to declare his ſentiments. He aſſert- 
ed, That the Septennial Act itſelf was an en- 
croachment upon the rights of the people; a 
law paſſed by a Parliament that made itſelf | 
Septennial.“ He obſerved, That the laws of 
treaſon, with regard to trials, were altered 
ſince that period ; that in former times a man 
was tried by a jury of his neighbours, within 
the county where the crimes alledged againſt 
him were ſaid to be committed; but by an act 
pe. a Septennial Parliament, he might be ret 
O 2 moved, 
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moved, and tried in any place where the 
Crown, or rather the Miniſtry, could find a 
jury proper for their purpoſe ; where the pri- 
ſoner could not bring any witneſs in his juſtifi- 
cation, without an expence which, perhaps, 
his circumſtances could not bear.” He aſked, 
“If the Riot Act was not an encroachment on 
the rights of the people? An Act, by which 
a little dirty juſtice of the peace, the meaneſt 
and vileſt tool a Miniſter can uſe, who perhaps 
ſubſiſts by being in the commiſſion, and may 
be deprived of that ſubſiſtence at the pleaſure 
of his patron, had it in his power to put twen- 
ty or thirty of the beſt ſubjects in England to 
immediate death, without any trial or form, 
but that of reading a proclamation. Was not 
the fatal South-Sea ſcheme,” ſaid he, * eſta- 
bliſhed by the act of a Septennial Parliament ? 
And can any man, aſk, whether that law was 
attended with any inconvenience ?7 ??: 
To this glorious catalogue, I ſhall take " 
liberty to add the act ſubjecting all dramatic 
writings to the inſpection of a licenſer; the bill 
for the better management of the Eaſt-India 
Company” s affairs; the Exciſe laws; our ex- 
penſive 
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penſiye and ruinous European continental 
Wars; and our diſtant, ideal, and pernicious 
conquelts,—eſtabliſhed, ſupported, and carried 
on, by Septennial Parliaments. 2 )115G1} I 
The at ſubjecting all dramatic writings to 
the inſpeckion of a licenſer, by which a fatal 
ſtroke was given to the liberty of the preſs, the 
moſt valuable privilege of a free people, was 
paſſed during the adminiſtration. of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The errors of his condutt, the myſ- 
tery of that corruption which he had ſo ſuereſs- 
fully reduced to a ſyſtem, and all the blemiſh 
of his adminiſtration, having been expoſed a = 
ridiculed, not only in political periodical. wrt- 
tings produced by the moſt eminent, hands, but 
likewiſe in a ſucceſſion of theatrical pieces, 
which met with uncommon ſucceſs among the 
people, he brought a bill into Parliament to 
limit the number of play-houſes, to ſubje& all 
dramatic writers to the inſpection o of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and compel them to take out 2 
licenſe for” every production before it could 92 
pear on the ſtage. 
In the courſe of the 1 upon hd ons 
bim, the Earl of Cheſterfield diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf 


(164) 
ſelf by an excellent ſpeech; that will ever endear 


his character to all the friends of genius and li. 


terature, to all thoſe who are warmed with zeal 
for the liberties of their country. Our ſtage, 
ſaid he, ought certainly to be kept within due 
bounds, but, for this purpoſe, our laws 48 they 
ſtand at preſent are ſufficient. If our ſtage-play- 
ers at any time exceed thoſe bounds, they ought 
to be proſecuted, they may be puniſhed. * We 
have precedents, we have examples of perſons 
putiiſhed for things leſs criminal than ſome 
pieces which have been lately repreſented; A 
= law muſt therefore be unneceſſary; and in 
the preſent cafe it cannot be unneceſſary without 
wa dangerous. Every unneceflary reſtraint 
is a fetter upon the legs, is a ſhackle upon. the 
hands of liberty. One of the greateſt leſlin 
we. enjoy, one of the greateſt bleſſings a people 
can enjoy, is liberty. But every. good in this 
life has its allay of evil, Licentiouſneſs is the 


allay of liberty. It i; is. an ebulition, an excre- 


ſcence; it is a ſpeck upon the eye of the politi- 
cal body, which I can never touch but with 4 


e a treinbling hand, leſt 1 deſtroy 
ah the 
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the, body; leſt. L injure. the eye upon which it js 
apt to appear. I the ſtage becomes at any time 
licentious, if a play appears to be a libel up- 
on the Government, or upon any particular man, 
the King s courts are open, the la is ſufficient 
to puniſh. the offender. If poets and players are 
to be reſtrained, let them be reſtrained as other 
ſubjects are, by the known laws of their coun- 
try; if they offend, let them be tried as every 
Engliſhman ought to be, by God and their 
country. Do not let us ſubje& them to the. ar 
bitrary vill and pleaſure of any man. A power 
lodged in the hands of a ſingle man to judge and 
determine without limitation, control or appeal, 
is a ſort of power unknown to our lays, i incon- 
ſiſtent with our conſtitution. ki is a. higher, a 
more abſolute power than we truſt to the King 
| himſelf; and, therefore, I muſt think, we ought 
Not to * any ſuch power in his Majeſty's 
Lord Chamberlain.” | His arguments had no 
effed, though the Houſe admired his elocution; ; 
and the bill paſſed } into a law by the influence of 
a Miniſter, whoſe whole power was founded up- 
on bribery and corruption. 

A Bill for the better regulation of the Eaſt 
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India Company's alli was the aft of a Septen- 
nial Parliament; and certainly every unpreju- 
diced and diſintereſted perſon muſt acknow- 
ledge, that it is an encroachment upon the 
rights of private property: that it is a danger- 
ous innovation in the conſtitution, by confound- 
ing the powers of Government, and giving to 
the legiſlative a part of the executive power: 
that it is: derogatory to the honour of the Sove- 
reign, by inveſting certain of his ſubjects with 
dignity and power equal to his. And that 15 


gives. ſuch an immenſe weight of power and in- 
fluence not only to the preſent, but to a future 


adminiſtration, as may, under a weak Prince, 


and a wicked and ambitious Miniſter, ſubvert 


the laws and the conſtitution of this country. 
The exciſe laws, many of which owe thei) 


exiſtence, as well as extenſion, to the Septenni- 


al AQ, are dangerous to liberty, as they under- 


mine the trial by jury, the birth-right of every 
Briton: as they have produced an additional 


ſwarm of exciſe officers appointed and Paid by 


the treafury, and conſequently multiplied the 


dependents on the Miniſtry : As they have ſub- 
jected a great * of the community to new, 


un- 


( 


unknown, and perplexed laws, and to the tribu- 
nal of commiſſioners appointed by the Crown, 
removeable at pleaſure; and therefore arbitrary 
in their nature, and inconſiſtent with the princi- 
ples of liberty, and the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
I muſt here obſerve, that many of our penal 
laws, enacted by a Septennial Parliament, are 
likewiſe inconſiſtent with liberty. By theſe the 
uſe of juries is, in certain caſes, annihilated, 
and a diſcretionary power of impriſoning, fining, 
and puniſhing, granted to Juſtices of the Peace; 
a power with which individuals, en re- 
ſpectable, ought never to be inveſted. { 
Ihe Corporation and Teſt e thoſe 
ſhackles upon civil and religious liberty, though 
not entailed upon us by a Septennial Parliament, 
have too long ſtood unrepealed by a legiſlature, 
which boaſts of being founded upon the princi- 
ples of liberty and the common rights and inte- 
| reſts of mankind. | 
Our deſtructive European comacnal wars, 
undertaken to maintain that chimera the balance | 
of power, or rather to ſupport the intereſts of 
mercenary and ungrateful allies, and the im- 
menſe and 3 ſubſidies paid, in time of 
a: eO 1 odbd0%« 1 ee 


( 

peace as well as in war, to thoſe allies, and that 
rage of conqueſt for the ſake of extending our 
dominions and commerce, with which we have 
been ſo long infatuated, have been chiefly owing 
to the ambition and avarice of our Miniſtry, a- 
betted by a 92 88 joy of a Septennial Par. 
liament. 

Though the national debt at prefect does not 
exceed two hundred and fifty millions“, yet the 
people of Great-Britain have expended almoſt 
double that ſum in carrying on their wars, and 
preſerving their conqueſts. 

In order to defray the annual expences of the 
Government, and the intereſt of that enormous 
load of debt, the legiſlature has been obliged to 
hamper trade and navigation with many griev- 
ous impoſitions, and to multiply taxes almoſt 
without number upon all the neceſſaries, as well 
as luxuries of life; and this unavoidable mea- 
ſure has undoubtedly weakened every princi- 
ple of our internal ſtrength. 

It may be ſaid, and perhaps juſtly, that, du- 
ning the preſent century, our wealth and com- 
2 merce 


*_ Some wikis affirm, that the * debt amounts to 
6 0,000,000]. 
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merce have increaſed in proportion to the exi- 
gencies of the State. 

But if we continue, through the courſe of hs 
next century, to take an active part in all dif- 
putes that happen on the Continent of Europe, 
to extend our conqueſts and depredations 
through every quarter of the globe, and augment 
our debt to the immenſe ſum of five hundred 
millions, can it be expected that our wealth and 
our. commerce will increaſe in proportion , to 
the neceſlities of the Government ? Certainly it 
cannot. As Dr Smollet obſerves, © when the 
tide of traffick has flowed to its higheſt mark, 
it will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, 
until. it has ſhrunk within the narrow limits of 
its original channel.“ How ſoon the tide of 
our commerce will flow to that mark above 
which it cannot poſlibly riſe, it is not for me to 
ſay. But whoever reads, with any degree of 
attention, the hiſtory of the ancients, will find, 
that war and conqueſts have been the principal 
cauſes of the decline of induſtry and commerce, 
and of the fall of States and Empires. The 
hiſtory of Rome and Carthage affords a ſtriking 
proof of the truth of this aſſertion, | 

P 2 Monteſ- 


( io 3 

Monteſquieu very judiciouſſy obſerves, 2 that 
the Romans were ambitious from the luſt of 
creme Tip: he Carthaginians from the luſt of 
gain.“ The former, it is certain, fought for 
conqueſt and dominion; and the latter looked 
upon war as a means of acquiring wealth by ex- 
tending their dominions and commerce. 

The Romans, in the early ages of their Re- 
public, by means of frugality and induſtry, and 

by the force of that part of their conſtitution, 
which formed the whole'body of the people in- 
to a militia, not only procured a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, but were enabled to ſubdue Italy 
without bringing any burden on the State. 
But when a thirſt of glory, a luſt of dominion 
and avarice, impelled them to extend their 
conqueſts over a conſiderable part of the world, 
the ſpirit of induſtry declined, in proportion as 
the military gained the aſcendant. This war- 
like ſpirit of the Romans indiſpoſed them for 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; and 
their notions of conqueſt and of glory render- 
ed them extravagant, prodigal, and vain. 
Rome became the theatre of pleaſure, as well 
as the ſeat of — ; whither all who wiſhed 


to 
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to act a part on the ſtage of ambition, popula- 
rity, or politics; all who wanted to engage in 
ſcenes of debauchery, or intrigues of ſtate; all, 
in ſhort, who had any thing to ſpend, or any 
thing to expe&,—reſorted, as to a common 
mart. Both the tribute and the plunder of the 


provinces were imported into this imperial city, 


and there quickly ſpent; and whatever riches a 
few grandees, the leaders of armies, the go- 
vernors of provinces, the minions of the popu- 


lace, or the harpies of oppreſſion, might have 


amaſſed together, the great body of the people 
were immerſed in debt, and miſerable beyond 


expreſſion, —eagerly wiſhing for a new war, as 


the only means of repairing their deſperate for- 


tunes. Thus the Romans, inſtead of reaping . 


any advantage from their wars and conquelts, 
were beggared by them : And the fame con- 


queſts, which raiſed the Republic to the ſum- 


mit of her grandeur, brought on her final ruin. 

Before the conqueſt of Afia, the love of 
glory, and a contempt of wealth, were the 
ruling paſſions of the Romans. "After that 


period, money was the only object of their de- 


fire, Before, ambition impelled them to war, 
ne from 


| 
1 
| 
| 
1 
ö 

| 


( 


from a. thirſt of i ; now, avarice, for 
the ſake of plunder, to ſupport the expence of 
luxury. Before, they ſeemed a race of heroes; 
they were, now a gang of inſatiable robbers, 
They fleeced the provinces, and oppreſſed their 
friends a as well as their foes. The moſt ſucceſs- 


ful ere no longer looked upon themſelves 


as ervants, but as maſters. of the Republic; 
and each endeavoured to ſupport his preten- 
ſions by force of arms. In ſhort, this mighty 
empire fell in pieces at laſt by its own weight, 


and by faction, avarice, pride, revenge, ſelſiſh- 


dels, a total difregard to the public good, and 
an univerſal diſſoluteneſs of manners among all 


ranks of people. 
Carthage, once the moſt powerful maritime, 


2s well as commercial State, in the world, and 


the moſt formidable rival Rome ever had to 


contend. with, owed the loſs of her trade, and 


her total ruin, more to her European conti- 
nental wars, and her inteſtine diviſions, than 


to the arms of the Romans. 


As her citizens were entirely devoted to com- 
merce, and conſiſted chiefly in unarmed and 


. tradeſmen, he was obliged to 


employ 


nz) 
employ mercenary troops to carry on her wars. 
During the firſt ages of the Republic, the Car. 
thaginians applied their wealth to the ſupport 


of their marine, and to the enlarging and pro- 
tecting their African dominions. Their inde- 
fatigable induſtry, their extenſive trade, and 
their opulence ariſing therefrom, acquired them 
the ſovereignty of the ſea, and enabled them to 
extend their conqueſts over a conſiderable part 
of Africa. But the ambition of the Carthagi- 
nians grew as their wealth increaſed; and by 
graſping at too much, they loſt all. Stimu- 
lated with a deſire of extending their domini> 
ons and commerce, they ſent numerous artnies 
into Spain, in order to ere& an empire on the 
continent of Europe. The immenſe ſums 
which they ſquandered away in ſubſidies to fo- 
reign Princes, to ſupport fuch numerous armies 
of foreign mercenaries, which they conſtantly 
kept in pay to compleat the reduction of Spain, 
would have enabled them to have covered their 
coaſts with ſuch a fleet, as would have fecured 
them from any apprehenfions of foreign inva- 
fions. The Romans, at the beginning of the 


firſt Punic war, were ſo ſenfible of the want of 
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a marine force, that they never reſted till they 
had. built a formidable fleet, and acquired the 
ſuperiority at ſea. This ſuperiority, which 
they always maintained, enabled them to in- 
vade Africa; as the Carthaginians expended 
that money in carrying on a continental war 
for their favourite object, the reduction of 
Spain, which would have put their marine on 


Jo formidable a footing, as to have enabled 


them to regain and preſerve the dominion of 
the ſea, and to repel the hoſtile n of 
their perfidious rivals. 

Thus the Carthaginians, by engaging in too 
frequent and too expenſive wars on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and by neglecting their ma- 
rine, not only loſt their trade, but brought 


themſelves to the very brink of ruin; and their 


Republic, by the envy and jealouſy of the 
Hannonian faction, which deprived them of all 
the fruits of Hannibal's amazing victories, fell 


= laſt a prey to the inſatiable ambition and 


perfidy of the daſtardly Romans. 


2 wt 


_ Warned by the fall of thoſe e 
rival States, we ought to learn to guard 


nh the ſpirit « of conquelt ; as the tranquilli- 


ty 


1 
ty and ſtrength of Rome and Carthage, and all 
thoſe ſtates and empires which have preceded 
us, decreaſed in proportion as they were ex- 
tended. Let us ſet bounds to that luſt of do- 
minion, for the ſake of trade, with which we 
have been infatuated during a whole century; 
and let dear bought experience teach us, that 
our conqueſts, particularly thoſe in the Eaſt. 
Indies, the province of Canada in North-Ame- 
rica, and the fortreſs of Gibraltar in Spain, 
have already weakened the empire; and thoſe 
of Canada and Gibraltar muſt, in the end, if 
kept, inevitably prove its ruin. 

Gibraltar, that impregnable rock, is not in 
trinſically worth, to this nation, the powder 
and ball that were expended in its late gallant 
defence; and will be a perpetual bone of con- 
tention between Spain and Britain, It has 
been in our poſſeſſion above eighty years; and, 
including its annual expence, which amounts. 
to half a million, and the expences incurred by 
the wars ſuſtained for its defence, has already 
coſt this nation above ſixty millions. Beſides, 
it has been often aſſerted, that Spain would 
purchaſe it at the expence of ten millions. 


Q This, 


116 


This, the Earl of Stair juſtly obſerves, would 
be a double advantage; an expence ceaſing, 
and a profit ariſing; and both together would, 
it is preſumed, produce to the public a benefit 
of one million yearly,” 

The conqueſt of Canada coſt Great-Britain 
many millions, and put an end to her ſove- 
reignty over her colonies. After the reduction 
of that province, the Americans had nothing 
to fear from a foreign enemy; and accordingly 
they renounced an authority, of which they ne- 
ver thoroughly approved. This nation has ex- 
pended above one hundred and fifty millions 
in eſtabliſhing and defending her colonies, and 
in an unſucceſsful ſtruggle to retain their alle- 
giance; and now only poſſeſſes the bleak and 
barren country of Nova- Scotia, and the wild 
and extenſive province of Canada, — that inua- 
luable acquiſition, which was to ſupply our 
Weſt-India iſlands with every thing neceſſary 
for their cultivation, and the ſubſiſtence of 
their inhabitants; and to indemnify us, by its 
furs, for all the treaſure expended in our wars 
on that continent. 

I would aſk the candid and intelligens reader, 


what 


i750 
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what advantages we preſently reap, or what are — | 
thoſe we may have in expectancy, from this — 
bleſſed country? Will they ever be equal to 9 
its preſent peace-eſtabliſhment, which amounts 
to fix hundred thouſand pounds a year ; much 
leſs to the expences which muſt be incurred by 
defending it from the encroachments of its 
neighbours? This country, inſtead of afford- 
ing our iſlands the neceſſary ſupplies, cannot 
ſupport its own inhabitants: Government has 
been obliged to open a trade with the Ameri- 
can States, not only to ſupply the iſlands, but 
the province itſelf, with proviſions and other 
neceſſaries. The Dean of Glouceſter, ſpeaking 
of Canada, remarks, that, © ſince the reduc- 
tion of that province, beavers, furs, and hats, 
are dearer than ever; and that all the woollens 
which have been conſumed in that country by. 
the native inhabitants, do hardly amount to a 
greater quantity than thoſe very ſoldiers and 
ſailors would have worn and conſumed, who 
were loſt in the taking, gelenging, and garri- 
ſoning, of that province.” 

As neither Gibraltar nor Canada afford a 
revenue at all ſufficient for defraying their 
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peace. ſtabliſnments, but greatly increaſe the 


expence of the government of the empire, they 
ought to be given up. But ſuch ſacrifices, I 


acknowledge, though they might frequently be 
for the intereſt, are always mortifying to the 
pride of a nation; and what, perhaps, may 
have ſtill greater influence, they are always 
contrary to the private intereſt of the govern- 


Ing part of it, who would thereby be deprived 


of the diſpoſal of many places of truſt and pro- 
fit, and of many opportunities of acquiring 
wealth and diſtinction, which the poſſeſſion of 


the moſt unprofitable province ſeldom fails to 
afford. 


Our conqueſts and depredations in India 
have not only diſgraced the national character, 
and weakened the empire ; but they are conti- 
nually draining it of its people, the chief ſup- 
port of every ſtate, in order to gratify the am- 
bition of the Eaſt-India Company, and ſatiate 
the inordinate avarice of its ſervants. 

Various are the opinions of politicians, with 
reſpect to the Company's utility to the nation. 
Some have aſſerted, that the trade to India, 


and 


1 


and the Company's territories there, will he an 
inexhauſtible mine of riches to this kingdom. 
Others have affirmed, that our territories in 
India, ſo far from being an inexhauſtible mine 
of riches, were an inſupportable burden; and 
that all monopolies are reſtraints and oppreſ- 
ſions upon trade; and that of the Eaſt- India 
Company, in particular, has been not N pre- 
judicial, but diſgraceful to the nation. 

That the people of Great-Britain has bd 
ed their blood and treaſure in aſſiſting the 
Company to acquire their vaſt territories, and 
have been loaded with additional annual bur- 
dens to maintain them, cannot be denied. But 
as our acquiſitions in India muſt be kept and 
maintained, on account of our trade and reve- 
nue, I ſhall lay before the reader a conciſe ſtate 
of the Company's dividends, the duties ariſing - 
from their trade and territorial poſſeſſions, their - 
debts, their revenues, and the expences of 
their government ; and then ſubmit, to, the 
conſideration of the public, a plan to indemni- 
fy the Company for the loſs of their property. 
in India, upon the trade's being laid open to. 
the community at large, which, ſooner or later, 
mult inevitably happen. | | | 


From 
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From the following ſhort ſketch of the Com- 
pany”s affairs, it will appear, that the trade 
has not, for ſeveral years paſt, been very ad- 
vantageous either to the public or to the Com- 
pany, though the ſpoils of the harmleſs and de- 
feneeleſs Indians have enriched many indivi- 
deal. | SH, OT Bart: 
From the report of the Committee, in the 
year 1773, appointed by Parliament, on India 
affairs, it appears, that the Company, from 
the: year 1708 to 1756, for the ſpace of for- 
ty⸗ſeven years and a half, divided the ſum of 
12, O0, ol. or above 280, oool. per annum, 
which, on a capital of 3, 190, oool. amounted 
to above eight and a half per cent.: And that, 
at the laſt· mentioned period, it likewiſe ap- 
peurs, that, beſides the above dividend, the ca- 
pital ſtock of the Company had been increaſed 
18e, o.; and that the duties ariſing from 
their'imports were augmented to 70, oll. 
Since the yeat 1756, wherein Surajah Dow- 
la; Nabob of Bengal, was depoſed and mur- 
deted; which was the origin of the Company's 
power, and of all their ſubſequent evils in India, 
their prineipal object has been conqueſt, and 
| not 


”— 
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not trade. In the courſe of that year, the Com- 
pany ſubdued the kingdom of Bengal, and as- 
quired the revenues of a rich and extenfive ter- 
ritory, amounting, as it was then ſaid, to more 
than three millions, Since that period, their 
dividends have fluctuated greatly ; ! ſometimes 
they have been as high as twelve and a half per 
cent; at other times, owing to their wars, and 
the rapacity of their ſervants, they have fallen 
to ſix per cent.; but upon an average their di- 
vidends have not exceeded eight per cent., and, 
for ſome time paſt, have chiefly ariſen from their 
territorial revenues, and not from their trade, 

In the year 1767, the Company being in poſ 
ſeſſion of a vaſt revenue, and having raiſed their 
dividend to ten per cent., the Government judg- 
ed it expedient that the nation ſhould proſit y 
their immenſe wealth. The Miniſtry accgrd- 
ingly claimed their territorial acquiſizions-as a 
right belonging to the Crown. In ſupport df 
this claim they mentioned. That ſuch territo- 
rial poſſeſlions, as the ſubjects of any State fall 
acquire by conqueſt, dare virtually the property 
of the State, and not of thoſe individuals we 
acquire them.“ The Company, in lien of this 


claim, 
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claim, agreed to pay 400,000]. annually to 


| Government. 


Notwithſtanding the Company's debts at this 


time exceeded ſix millions, they attempted to 
Taiſe their dividend to twelve and a half per 
cent.; but they were reſtrained from any far- 
ther increaſe of dividend by act of Parliament, 
of which the object was to enable them to make 


a ſpeedier progreſs in the payment of their debt. 
In the year 1768, by an account laid before 
the directors, the Company's net revenue, clear 


of all deductions and military charges, was ſta- 


ted at two millions forty-eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-ſeven pounds. They were 


aid at the ſame time to poſſeſs another revenue, 


chiefly ariſing from the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed at 


their different ſettlements, amounting to four 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds. 
a revenue might certainly have afforded a very 
large diyidend, beſides the 400, oool. paid an- 


80 great 


nually to Government; and at the ſame time 


have left a large ſinking fund ſufficient for the 


ſpeedy reduction of their debts. However, in 
the year 1773, their debts, inſtead of being re- 
duced, were vaſtly increaſed; and their affairs, 

| owing 


„„ 
owing to the rapacity of their ſervants, were in 
great diſorder. An empty treaſury at home; 
the immenſe amount of bills from Bengal; with 
debt to the Government, to the bank, and other 
public offices, almoſt produced bankruptcy, and 
obliged them to petition Parliament for a loan 
of 1,500,000]. During the inveſtigation and 
ſtatement of their accounts, which this applica- 
tion neceſſarily produced, it appeared, that af- 
fairs in India were in a very confuſed ſituation, 
owing to the mal-praCtices. of the Company's 
ſervants ; and that the Company was, of itſelf, 
inſufficient for the government of ſuch extenſive 
poſſeſſions ; ; and that the neceſſity of giving up 
the management to Government was Very appa: 
rent. 

An act was e 7 7 for elta. 
bliſhing certain regulations for the better ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, as well in India as in Europe. By this 
bill it was enacted, that the Court of Directors 
ſhould in future be elected for four years, ſix 
members annually, but none to hold their ſeats 
longer than four years. That no perſon ſhould 
vote at the election of the Directors, who had 
1 aa = 01 0; xa 
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not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months. That 
the ſtock of qualification, inſtead of 500. as it 
had formerly been, ſhould now be 1000]. That 
the Mayor's Court of Calcutta ſhould for the fu- 
ture be confined' to ſmall mercantile cauſes, to 
which only its juriſdiction could extend before 
the territorial acquiſitions. That inſtead of this 
court a new one ſhould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſt- 
ing of a Chief Juſtice and three puiſne Judges; ; 
and that theſe Judges ſhould be appointed by 
the Crown. That a ſuperiority ſhould be given 
to the preſidency of Bengal over the other preſi- 
dencies in India. That the right of nominating 
the Governor and Council of Bengal ſhould be. 
veſted in the Crown, &c, &c. This bill, by 
which the power and influence of the Miniſtry 
were greatly increaſed, was ſtrenuouſly oppoled 
by the Antimitiiſterialiſts ; and a proteſt was en- 
tered againſt it, ſigned by thirteen Lords. Some 
curious facts“ appeared from the examination 
of the Company's ſervants before the Houſe of 
Commons at that time; the principal of which 
was, that from the year 1765 to 1773, the Com- 

res,  pany's 


* Fatts which . Fe in ſome meaſure, aceount 
for the Company's ſo long poſſeſſing the excluſive privilege of 
trading to India, 
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pany's expences had increaſed from 700,000]. 


to 1,700,0001. per annum; and that Govern- 
ment had received near two millions annually 
from the Company, and in extraordinaries had 
wamenſe profits, while the proprietors loſt con- 
ſiderably of the dividend, which the profits of 
their trade only could have afforded. 

This regulating bill did not put an end to the 
diſorders of the Company's government in In- 
dia. - Notwithſtanding that, during a momenta- 
ry fitof good conduct, they had at one time col- 
lected, into the treaſury of Calcutta, more than 
three millions ſterling ; and had afterwards ex- 
tended, either their dominions, or their depreda- 
tions, over a vaſt acceſſion of ſome of the richeſt 
and moſt fertile countries in India; all was 
waſted and deſtroyed; and they found them- 


ſelves altogether unprepared to ſtop the incur- 


ſions of Hyder Alli. In conſequence of thoſe 
diſorders, the Company were in greater diſtreſs 
than ever ; and, in order to prevent immediate 
bankruptcy, were, in the year 1783, once more 
reduced to ſupplicate the aſſiſtance of Govern» 
ment. At that time the Company owed 
1 1, 200, oool. and they had ſtock in hand only 
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venue to 1, 300, oool. a- year. 
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to the amount of about 3, ooo, oool. which 
when deducted, there remained a debt of eight 
millions. The cuſtoms ariſing from their im- 
ports had increaſed from 700,0001. to 900, oool. 
per annum, which ſum, when added to the 
400, oool. paid for their territorial poſſeſſions, 
had increaſed their duties paid to the public re- 

The reader will obſerve that, at the laſt t men- 
tioned period, the Company were owing. 
700,000. for cuſtoms ; and they had bills upon 
them amounting nearly to three millions more. 
With reſpect to a great part of theſe, the Com- 
pany begged the aſſiſtance of Parliament to e- 
nable them to put off the payment for three. 
years. Thus the national credit was. pledged. 
not only for theſe ſums, but muſt be pledged. 
for any ſums borrowed by them with the con- 
fent of Parliament ; and if the cuſtoms from the 


Company's trade are not paid, the fund aſſign- 


ed to the public creditor muſt prove deficient in 
the proportion of the Company's failure; and 
this deficiency muſt be made good by taxes on 
the people of Great-Britain. N 
From the ſtate of the Company's affairs given 


into 
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into Egrliament by Mr Dundas, in the year 
1786, it appeared, that the Company's Peron 
ſtood at eight millions; but he acknowledged 
that it would require ſix millions to ſet Lord 
Cornwallis's government. upon its legs. From 
this eſtimate it is evident, that the Company's 
debts at preſent muſt be about fourteen millions. 
It likewiſe appeared, that the groſs amount 


}il — 4 


their" territorial revenues, including the ſum o 


345,500l., ariſing from the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed 
at' their different ſettlements, Was 7.499: 29l· 


and that the civil and military peace eſtabliſh- 
ments, and all other charges on this revenue, a- 


mounted to the enormous ſum of 5,623, z0gl. 


Deducting this ſum from the groſs revenue, 


there remains of net annual revenue 1,376,520]. 
which laſt ſum was to be appropriated towards. 
liquidating the debt, and for inveſtments. 
From this ſtate of the Company's affairs, it 
appears very evident, that, before the ee 
tion of the rich kingdom of Bengal, they car- 
ried on a ſucceſsful trade, and, from their pro- 
fits, made annually a very conſiderable divi- 


dend to their proprietors ; that they increaſed 


their capital 180,000]. and augmented their 


ciiſtoms to 700,0001, a year. 
INT. But 
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But when conqueſt, and "not trade, became 
che Company's fole object, when avarice im- 
pelled them to war for the ſake of plunder, in- 
ſtead of increaſing their capital from the Pro- 
fits Of their trade, they increaſed not only the 
national debt, but contracted a large ache 


„ 


Ah over the richeſt proyinces of India, 


and increaſed their revenue, they augmented 
their debts and the expences of their govern - 
ment, and almoſt reduced chemſelves to a ſtate 


" I. 


1 
1; 


merce with the revenues ariſing * their ter- 
rito#ial poſſeſſions, the ſpoils of the Indians. 


% Before the acquiſition of Bengal,” '- aid a 


great Stateſman, «© the Proprietors purchaſed 


their ſtock as a means of their ſubſiſtence; ; but 
ſince that period, things are totally reverſed: 

The vote is not to protect che ſtock, but the 
ſtock is bought to acquire the vote; and the 
end of the vote is to cover and ſupport, againſt 
juſtice, ſome 'man of power, who has made an 
obn6xious fortune in India; or to maintain. in 


power thoſe who are e actually employing it an 


the 
108 
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the acquiſition of ſuch a fortune, anne avail 
themſelves in return of his patronage.” _, :.. 
Dr Adam Smith, in his celebrated Inquizy 
into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations, fays, « Frequently a man of great, 
ſometimes even a man of ſmall fortune, is; wil- 
ling to purchaſe a thouſand pounds ſhare in In- 
dia ſtock, merely for the influence which he 
expects to acquire by a vote in the Court of 
Proprietors. It gives him a ſhare, though not 
in the plunder, yet in the appointment of the 
plunderers of India: The Court of Directors, 
though they make the appointment, being ne- 
ceſſarily more or leſs under the influence; of 
the Proprietors, who not only elect thoſe Di- 
rectors, but ſometimes over rule the appoint- 
ments of their ſervants in India; and, provided 
he can enjoy this influence for a few years, and 
thereby provide for a certain number of his 
friends, he frequently cares little about the di- 
vidend, or even about the value of the ſtock 
upon which his vote is founded. About the | 
proſperity of the great empire, in the govern- 
ment of which that vote gives him a 8 be 
ſeldom cares at all.” 


But 


(10 
But this is not all. By che monopoly Salt. 
ed to the Faſt. India Company, all the other 


ſubjects of the ſtate are taxed very abſurdly i in 


two different ways: Firſt, by the high price of 
goods, which, in the caſe of a fair trade, the) 
could buy much cheaper; and ſecondly, b 
their total excluſion from a branch of buſineſs, 
which it might be both convenient and profita- 


ble for many of them to carry on. It is fot 


the moſt worthleſs of all purpoſes too, that 
they are taxed in this manner : It is merely t6 
enable the Company to ſupport the negligence, 
profuſion, - and malverſation of their own ſer- 


vants, whoſe diſorderly conduct ſeldom allows 


the dividend of the Company to exceed the or- 
dinary rate of profit in trades which are alto- 
gether free, and very frequently makes it Bll 
even a good deal ſhort of that rate. . 

The intelligent reader knows, that the com- 
merce of India has been courted by all the 
trading nations in the world, from tlie eärlieſt 


ages to the preſent time; and has been the 
. ſource of wealth and power to every nation 
poſſeſſed of it. But it is a truth, founded upon 


che unanimous teſtimony of hiſtorians; that all 
| * 
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thoſe empires, kingdoms, and ſtates, except the 
Roman, both ancient and modern, which were 
poſſeſſed of the India trade, roſe to power and 


opulence entirely by exporting the rich com- 
modities of that country to diſtant nations. 
- Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the' commerce of 
the Romans to the Indies, ſays, It will ad- 
mit of a queſtion, whether the trade to India 
was of any advantage to the Romans? They 
were obliged to export their bullion thither; 
though they had not, like us, the refource of 


America, which ſupplies what we ſend away. 


I am perſuaded, that one of the reafons of 
their increaſing the value of their ſpecie, by 
eſtabliſhing baſe coin, was the ſcarcity of fil- 
ver, owing to the continual exportation of it 
to the Indies; and though the commodities of 
this country were ſold at Rome at the rate of 
cent. per cent. this profit of the Romans, being 
obtained from the Romans nt old 
not enrich the empire. 


elt may be alledged, on the other hand, that 


this commerce increaſed the Roman naviga« 
tion, and of courſe their power; that new 
merchandizes augmented their inland. trade, 

8 | gave 
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gave encouragement to the arts, and employ- 
ment to the induſtrious; that the number of 
ſubjets multiplied in proportion to the new 
means of ſupport; that this new commerce 
was productive of luxury, which I have proved 
to be as favourable to a Monarchical Govern- 


ment, as fatal to a Commonwealth; that this 
eſtabliſhment was of the ſame date as the fall 


of their Republic; that the luxury of Rome 
was become neceſſary; and that it was ex- 
tremely proper, that a city, which had accu- 
mulated all the wealth of the univerſe, ſhould 
refund it by its luxury.” 

Thus Monteſquieu was of opinion, that the 
trade of the Romans to India, notwithſtanding 
their ſcarcity of ſpecie, and their conſumption 
of its productions, was of conſiderable advan- 
tage to the empire; as it tended to promote 
luxury, and increaſe its een: and conſe- 
quently its power. 

But the reader has been told, that the Ro- 


mans were never diſtinguiſhed by a zeal for 
trade. Their genius, their military education, 


and the very form of their Government, 
e them from commerce and manufac- 
tures, 
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tures. They extended their empire entirely to 
gratify their ambition, and to acquire the tri- 
bute and the plunder of the wenn . 
vinces. 

Britain, on tae contrary, has riſen to power 
and opulence, ſolely by her induſtry, her ma- 
nufactures, and commerce. Hence it muſt be 
evident, that, in order to enrich our empire, 
its manufactures and its commerce ought to be 
encouraged and increaſed; and that of courſe 
the trade to India ſhould be laid open to the 
public ; and that its valuable productions, im- 
ported into this country, at leaſt a conſiderable 
part of them, ought to be re-exported to fo- 
reign nations. The trade to the Eaſt-In- 
dies,” fays Dr Smith, © by opening a market 
to the commodities of Europe, or what comes 
nearly to the ſame thing, to the gold and ſilver 
which is purchaſed with theſe commodities, 
muſt neceſſarily tend to increaſe the annual 
production of European commodities, and con- 
ſequently the real wealth and revenue of Eu- 
rope. That it has hitherto increaſed them fo 
little, is probably owing to the reſtraints which 
it every-where labours under.“ 


S 2 : All 
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All monopolies have been juſtly conſidered 
_as reſtraints and oppreſſions upon trade; and 
that of the Eaſt-India Company has been deem- 
ed by many not only prejudicial, but diſgrace- 
ful to the nation. Though the eſtabliſhment 
of this Company was vindicated, in the cleareſt 
manner, by that intelligent writer, Sir Joſiah 
Child; yet he acknowledges, That all thoſe 
trading Companies, however neceſſary in the 
infancy of trade, have increaſed leſs than thoſe 
where every member of the ſtate had liberty to 
trade.” Every monopoly, therefore, ought to 
be ſuppreſſed, and the trade laid open to the 
community at large. Fortunately for this 


kingdom, the greater part of theſe excluſive 


Companies, which formerly confined trade, are 
now aboliſhed; and commerce has increaſed 
by the increaſe of liberty. An open trade to 
India would, without all doubt, extend our na- 
vigation, increaſe the public revenue, and im- 
prove our manufactures and agriculture, the 

genuine ſources of national wealth. 
It may be ſaid, that Government, by ſup- 
preſſing the Eaſt- India Company, and paying 
an adequate value for their territorial revenues, 
| together 
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together with their fortifications and buildings, 
would lay an additional load of debt upon che 
nation, inſtead of diſcharging a part of that 
which is already contracted. But, in anſwer 
to this, let it be obſerved, that the net ſurplus 
of the revenues in India, and the profits ariſing 
from the ſale of Gibraltar and the ceſſion of 
Canada, (for it is not probable, that a pur- 
chaſer could be found for that invaluable ac- 
quiſition) would in a few years indemnify the 
Company, and anſwer all the juſt claims they 
might have upon Government, and afterwards 
add two millions to the ſinking fund annually. 

Mr Dundas eſtimates the annual groſs reve- 
nues of India at 7,499,7291. and ſtates the net 
ſurplus, after defraying all charges, at 1,876, 520l. 
But I ſhall allow 9 520l. W for contin- 


If this firſt eſſay meet the approbation of the public, I ſhall 
devote my time and ſtudy to a work of greater extent; 
wherein I ſhall trace the riſe and progreſs, together with the 
. revolutions in, and the effects of, the Indian commerce a- 
mong the ancients, as well as among the moderns. To which 
I ſhall add, a conciſe account of the principal tranſactions of 
the Eaft-India e _ the year 1746 to the Jear 
1783. | . 
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1 this will reduce the net annual ſurplus 
to 8 . C. I, ooo, ooo 
I ſhall 45 ſtate the price of Gibral. at 5,000,000 
and the annual civil and military e- 
ſtabliſhments of that fortreſs and C 1,000,000 
Canada at one million NT 


—— 
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Thus after all the iy" s claims are diſ- 
charged, the net annual ſurplus of our revenues 
in India, together with the amount of the peace 
eſtabliſhments of Gibraltar and Canada, would 
ſtill remain to be added annually either to the 
ſinking fund, or to the public revenue. 
But though Government ſhould think pro- 
per to renew the Eaſt- India Company's charter, 
nevertheleſs only by the fale of Gibraltar, and 
ceſſion of Canada, the public revenue would 
not only be increaſed a million annually, but 
the intereſt alone of the five millions, the price 
of Gibraltar, applied to the augmentation of 
the ſeamen's wages, would effectually put a ſtop 
to that abominable practice of impreſſing men 
for the Royal navy: a practice repugnant to 
juſtice, to liberty, and to every principle of the 
Britiſſi Conſtitution. | This 
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This plan will perhaps be conſidered by many 
as chimerical—it may be ſo; but if they reflect 
on the inſtability of all kann affairs, particu. 
larly the late inglorious ceſſion of our thirteen, 
provinces in America, and the fate of the 
French“ and Dutch Eaſt-India Companies, they 
may be apprehenſive, that before the middle of. 
the next century we ſhall be obliged to ſuppreſs. 
our India Company, and cede both, Canada and, 
Gibraltar, after we have added another hundred 
millions to the national debt. Ihe intelligent 
reader needs not be told, that this ruinous mo- 
nopoly, the barren rock of Gibraltar, and the 
wild province of Canada, have already coſt the 


people of Great-Britain we a one Nanny 
millions, 
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* The National Aſſembly of France have aboliſhed their 
Eaſt-India Company, and 'very prudently laid that branch of 
trade open to the public at large. Baron Rieſbeck, who wrote 
lately, foretold the fate of the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, 
when he ſaid, that the Dutch India Company, whoſe. admi- 
niftration was ſtill more miſerable than that of the Engliſh ; 
and which, incredible as it is, is loaded with debt by the rob- 
| bery of its ſervants, and the intereſtedneſs of the proprietors, 
muſt be entirely ſuppreſſed, and its. poſſeſſions governed by 
the republic. This Company is to be ſuperintended, for the 
future, by a Board of Controul, compoſed of the ableſt men in 
the republic. | 
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The ſituation of Britain, the genius of her 
people, and the ſyſtem of her Government, fit 
her for trade and commerce. By induſtry, 
trade, and agriculture, we became a rich and 
powerful nation, and by their decay we muſt 
grow poor and impotent. As commerce and 
manufactures enrich, ſo they fortify our coun- 
try. The ſea is our barrier, ſnips are our for- 
treſſes, and the mariners, that trade and com- 
merce only can furniſh, are the r to de- 
fend them. 7 
— ed $ That if the We 

together witli the ſovereignty of the ſeas, had en- 

joyed the advantageous ſituation of an iſſand, 
they might with great eaſe have given law to 

their neighbours. For the ſame fleets which e- 
nabled them to ravage the ſea coaſt of the Con- 

tinent at diſcretion, would equally have protect- 
ed their own country from the inſults of their 

enemies, as long as they maintained their naval ſu- | 
periority.” | One would imagine, ſays Monteſ- 

. that Xenophon in this paſſage was ſpeak- 

of the iſland" of Britain.” '—Undoubtedly we 
ate: maſters of both thoſe natural and acquired 
advantages, Which Tenophon required to make 
„ente 
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his countrymen iprincible. We daily feel theix 
importance more and more, and muſt be'ſeaſie 
ble that our liberty, our happineſs, and our very 
exiſtence, as, à people, depend upon our naval 
ſuperiority; re 57 our military un dl 
Wie ſpirit, * 

14 Whilſt nations on the Continent, fn Bo: 
lingbroke, are at immenſe charge in maintain: 
ing their barriers, and perpetually: on theig 
guard, and frequently embroited to extend ar 
ſtrengthen them, Great -Bfitain mays. if ber gor 
vernors pleaſe, accumulate wealth in maintain- 
ing hers; make herſelf ſecure from invaſſene, 
and be ready to invade others when her o 
immediate intereſt or the general intereſt of Ru: 
rope requires it. Of all which Queen Elizabeth's 
reign is a memorable, and an undeniable-prook 
J faid the general intereſt of Europe, becauſe it 
ſeems to me that this alone ſhould call our coun- 
cils off from an almoſt entire application to. theit 
domeſtic and proper buſineſs. Other nationꝭ 
muſt watch oyer every motion of their neigh · 
bours; penetrate, if they can, every ©deſighs 
foreſee every minute event, and take part by 
ſame engagęment or other in almoſt every co. 
0 T juncture 
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junẽture that ariſes. But as we cannot be eaſily 
nor ſuddenly attacked, and as we ought not 
to aim at any acquiſition of territory on the 
| Continent, it may be our intereſt to watch the 
ſecret workings of the ſeveral councils abroad ; 
to adviſe, and warn; to abet, and oppoſe; but 
it never can be our true intereſt eaſily and offi- 
ciouſly to enter into action, much leſs into en- 
gagements that imply action and expence. O- 
ther nations, like the velites, or light- armed 
troops, ſtand foremoſt in the field, and ſkirmiſh 
perpetually. When a great war begins, we 
ought to look on the powers of the Continent, 
to'whom we incline, like the two firſt lines, the 
principes and hæſtati of a Roman army; and 
on ourſelves, like the zriarii, that are not to 
charge with theſe legions on every occaſion, but 
to be ready for the conflict whenever the for- 
tune of the day, be it ſooner or later, calls us 
to it, and the ſum of things, or the ee in- 
tereſt, makes it neceflary. : 3 
This is that poſt of advantage and 5 
which our ſingular ſituation among the powers 
of Europe determines us, or ſhould determine 
us, to take, in all diſputes that happen on the 
n - Con- 
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Continent. If we neglect it, and diſſipate our 
ſtrength on occaſions that touch us remotely or 
indirectly; we are governed by men who do 
not know the true intereſt of this iſland, or who 
have ſome other intereſt more at heart. If we 
adhere to it, ſo at leaſt as to deviate little and 
ſeldom from i it, as we ſhall do whenever we are 
wiſely and honeſtly governed, then will this na- 
tion make her proper figure, and a great one it 
will be. By a continual attention to improve 
her natural, that is hc: waritaue flren gth, by 
collecting all her forces within herſelf, and re- 
ſerving them to be laid out on great occaſions, 
ſuch as regard her immediate intereſts and her 
honour, or ſuch as are truly i important to the 
general ſyſtem of power in Europe; ſhe may 
be the arbitrator of differences, the guardian of 
liberty, and the preſerver of that balance, which 
has been = much talked of, and i is ſo little un- 
derſtood. 

5 Had Great - Britain ſtrictly adhered to ſo pru- 
dent a conduct with regard to the Continent of 
Europe, ſhe muſt have been at this day one of 
the moſt powerful, opulent, and happy nations 
thate ever flouriſhed; j and, as arbitreſs of all Eu- 
1 rope, 
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Continent of Europe. 1 
3 "Bat inſtead of 1 8 prudent and ſalu- 
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ihe; would furely have ated A much Bore im. 
portant part than ever the performed on the 
342} 511 Wot 5A 104! 
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tary a conduct, this 1 nation, hath adopted the per- 
nicious abſurdity of waſting i its blood and trea- 


lure, exhauſting its reſources, i incurring an e- 


normous debt big with | bankruptcy. and ruintz 
in a word, in expending above one hundred and 


fifty millions in fruitleſs. efforts to maintain that 


chimera, the balance of power, or rather to ſop- 


yet A 22 


port the intereſts c of poor, mercenary, inperiom, 
and ungrateful allies*. | 
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Haring thus taken the liberty of making ſome 


remarks on our, expenſive European, Continen- 
al Wars; and, our diſtant, ideal, and pernicious 
conqueſts; 1 Gall proceed to ew. the power 


Which the Gown, acquires by the. auxiliaries. of 
The Septennial Bill, „ holly 


The firſt, and. t the, moſt mogreful of that. bill's 
auxiliaries, „pick I all menti ion, is the pee 
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Ye preſentation 0 f the People! in Parliament, 
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:* Th.the courſe n e ee 1692, 964, 
1742, and 1756, the nation, ills. to * — hath . 


Na above two hundred 
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iy owing 10 the Gerzyed Votdiigtis,” Whit, h 


4cevuiit ef cher (poverty, ſbelr "eotfptien, 


And enakty, are juſtly Kiinarizbt With the ap- 


6E—#he oftn part of the © 37. L 1 


The decreafe of trade hath altgöft Hops. 
n many of our anticht and once opulottt 


bofobghs, and Teduced the Hümbet ll the "Yee- | 


tors, "which is ohe "of the greateſt misfortunes 


dt Ear Yofatl ur Stute; "he this,: 1 75 


with their povetty, Vents them: wy uy 
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of's Miniiſfer. - 2 IF 
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had ſuffered the baſis of repreſentation to have 


been founded on population, and the contribu- 


tions which each individual paid to the State.“ 


It is certain, that the baſis of our repreſenta- 


tion was founded on pupulation and contribu- 
tion, though it be now greatly altered by £ time 
and the fluctuation of trade. T0 


When the ſyſtem of our repreſentation. was 


firſt eſtabliſhed, agriculture, trade, and manu- 
faQures, were in their infancy. The weſtern 
parts of England, and particularly the county 
of Cornwall * , were, on account of the valua- 


ble productions of their mines, the moſt rich, 
flouriſhing, and populous parts of the kingdom. 


"Theſe advantages enabled them to pay large 
contributions to the fate, and juſtly entitled 
them to that ſhare i in the legiſlation which they 


now poſleſs. 
But as agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
extended themſelves throughout the kingdom, 


many of the ancient boroughs gradually fell to 
Ln bo and not buy loſt the greater part of 


= The . 3 to Cornwall for tin, ſome. ages 
before the commencement of the Chriſtian æra. Its tin mines 


are at this day the'richeſt in 3 ; Row the berry of the 
ten, are ſaid to be 100, 0 | 
"ade 
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their trade, but their ſuperiority in Saba 
and conſequently their political importance. 
This decreaſe of trade and population in many 
of the boroughs, and increaſe of wealth and 
population in many large unrepreſented towns, 
have rendered our repreſentation very different 
from the original plan of our Government.— 
This unequal repreſentation of the people in 
the Britiſh Senate was very juſtly reprobated by | 
the French, and deſerves the moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration of every Engliſhman, who values the 
| liberties of his country; and calls aloud for a 

ſpeedy and effectual reform. 1&6 
In order to ſhew the neceſſity of a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people in Parliament, 
I ſhall lay before the reader ſome extracts from 
the ſpeeches of ſeveral members of the firſt abi- 
lities, delivered in the Houſe of Commons up- 
on this important ſubject; and endeavour to 

ſet in a clear light the preſent abſurd and une. 
qual ſtate of the repreſentation. ; and er A 
you en a reform. 


In ts. year 1783, at the cloſe of an expen- 
five and inglorious war, which had been abet- 


ted 


64) 


ted by the POE: ang influgncs, gf an Add 


niftration ch efly. operating . . dhe Members 
of the Ten borough ghs, Mr William Pitt offer- 
Ft to, the attention, of the Commons, his 

WE or a reform in the. repreſentation. of 


the e People. a reform, which, he ſtated to bg 
the only ſlay, the only falyation. of his. coun+ 


try.” After having Sate, with great, judg- 
ment and preciſon,- K. pecuative retxolpedt of 
the _progreflive ſyſtem al the Conſtitution, he 


afferted,  thar the pation ſaw the neceſſity of a 


reform—The! nation, cried aloud for pm men: 
ſure that would effectually interfere with the 
purpoſes of gorruptian; and the decline of gur 
political ſituation more. ixongly enforced the 
neceſity of ſuch a progedure—All parts of the 
kingdom. reiterated their demands for an eſtas 
bliſnment of, the repreſentation, upon ſuch. a 
fgotng,—The petitions, ich ihe Houſe as in 
poſſeſſion af, authenticated his aſſertions; and 
With ſuch authorities, be felt himſelf well war- 
ranted in being forward in the attempt to fer 
cure to his country that purity in its Conſtitu- 
tion which our anceſtors had ſtruggled fo hard 


to provide, and which: the wiſdom of their pro- 


ber | viſions, _ 
9 
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men f S 
viſions, mm the e cor · 


ruption of ſucceeding ages had impaired them, 
had been ſo prudently calculated to. ſecure, 
He ventured to aſſert, what he ſhould have to 
propoſe could. not be objected to. At the ſame 
time, that though it was on. the great princi- 
ples of it he would deſire to build the bill he 
hoped to be able to get through. the Houſe; 
yet he could wiſh it to be underſtood, that A 
more equal repreſentation, by a general, not a 
partial qualification of eleftors, was a great ob- 
ject of what he had 1 in. VIEW. * IF 

« It was impoſſible,” he ſaid, ec « conſtituted 
as the Commons“ Houſe of. Parliament was on 
the preſent. day, that the, buſineſs of the State 
could be conducted by that branch of the le- 
gillation, with an eye to the real intereſt and 
concerns of the people. : Private emolument 
and ſelfiſh conſideration. operated as more 
powerful inducements to ſtimulate perſons to 
obtain the guardianſhip of the delegated rights 
of the people; and that Houſe, which ought 
to have no other purpoſe i in view than a watch- 
ful attention to the public' good, was ſo far 
perverted from its original conſtitution, and its 
U rational 


WI Y 


rational and implied inſtitution, that party 
views, and TAC Ae of Eaton, and private 
aggrandizement, ſeemed to be then. its more 
material objedts. 
4 It was evident,“ he faid, « what peculiar 
part of the kingdom, and particylar deſerip. 
tions of perſons and places, it was, that gaye 
to the people at large, a juſt right to complain 
that ſomething was wanting from the legifla- 
ture, to ſecure to them the ends for which a 
Houſe of Commons was founded. -a fhameful 
abuſe of the rights of election —a more ſhame- 
ful abuſe of the truſt of delegation. had brought 
this unhappy country to the yery verge of ruin 
and political annihilation, —As his views, how- 
ever, laſt year,” When he aimed at an aboli- 
tion -, or at leaſt a modification, of the elective 
Mises of boroughs— that rotten part of the 
Conſtitution, had not been generally approved, 
he would conſent. to leave them fil in ex- 
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2 * js ſcheme rns to abdliſh Si ese loch pryjateks 
and important boroughs, whicl woeld transfer ſeyenty-tw 
parliamentary Repreſentatives to the counties and towns o 
greater conſequence. A meaſure, in my opinion, better cal- 


culated to ſecure . Ma of n than the 
above ſcheme. 
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0 
ittende; but His View was to fear? a power that 
would be tantamount to prevetit their baneful 
influence; and if that baneful itifluence was 
not timely checked, or provided agalnft, as it 
had already brought us within the graſp of de- 
ſeruction, fo would it àt fengtir r 00 to ifs 
devouring ſaws. 
s the county Members were more iititie- 
diately ſuppoſed to have in view the. intereſts of 
the State, and fs of private gratifcation; and 
as they were looked to as the only pure an 
aninffuenced part of the repreſentation: But 
as theft poRtica? inffuence was inferior to that 
of the borotghs, he would propoſe an addition 
to their members, to ſuch an amount, as, he 
truſted would effeckually balance that fatal 
weight whie the boroughs had, from a pecu- 
havify and variety of circumſtances, ſo unhap- 
pily acquired.” After enforcing, by a variety 
of arguments, the great and inevitable conſe. - 
quences that the adoption of ſuch a meaſute 
would iriduee; he ſtated the reſolutions which 
he intended to move, and which were,— 
eſt, © That it was the opinion of the Houſe, 
thas meaſures were highly neceſſary to be taken 
| U 2 Eo 
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for he future prevention, of bribery and ex- 
pence at elections. 

2d. That for the future, Sen the majo- 
rity of voters for any borough, who ſhall be 
convicted of groſs and notorious corruption be- 
fore a ſelect Committee of that Houſe appointed 
to try the merits of any election, ſuch borough 


ſhould be disfranchiſed; and the minority of 


voters, not ſo convicted, ſhould be entitled to 


vote for the county in which ſuch e 
ſhall be ſituated. 


za. © That an addition of a hundred Knights 


of the Shire, and of repreſentatives of the me- 
tropolis, ſhould be added to the ſtate of the re- 


preſentation.” | 
The motion was ſupported by all the Aiſin- 


tereſted and independent county Members, and 
by thoſe borough Repreſentatives who were 


ſincerely attached to the Conſtitution of their 


country. It was oppoſed by Lord North, and 
by many of the adherents of that Right Ho- 
nourable Member, whoſe adminiſtration had 
occaſioned the motion, and by almoſt; all the 
borough Members, But 1 cannot here omit 


paying that tribute of praiſe to Mr Thomas 


Pitt, 


Lg 


Pitt, which he juſtly merits, for his perſonal 

diſintereſtedneſs in offering to ſacrifice: the bo- 
rough of Old Sarum. to the public good ; 
« which was, - he ſaid, © a victim ſuſhcient 
to evince his ſincerity,” “ 5 3 070 

But as this is a ſubject o of ſo great impor- 
tance to the community, I ſhall give the reader 
the principal arguments adduced by thoſe who 
ſpoke in the debate; particularly thoſe of Mr 
Fox and Mr Beaufoy, which the candid, and 
unprejudiced reader mult applaud. mY 5 
Mx Powis faid, “ that a reform in Parliament 
was a tender and delicate topic for diſcuſſion, 
and ſhould not be meddled with but by the 
greateſt care and circumſpection. He ſaw no 
dangerous ſyſtem at preſent adopted by Parlia- 
ment, that could in any degree ſupport the by- 
potheſis of the Right Hon. Gentleman. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had very properly call- 
ed the Conſtitution a glorious fabric of human 
ingenuity, He could not with juſtice beſtow 
the ſame praiſe on this wild, unconnected ſyf. 
tem. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid it 
was bringing back the Conſtitution to its origi- 
nal purity, and re-eſtabliſhing, it on the ſame 


glorious 


( 
glorious -prifietples- fot which bur anceſtors 
foughit and ſhed their deareſt blood ; but he de- 
nied that it was a teſtoration, but an innovation, 
improvement, or melioration, if he might be + 
lowed the expreſſion, that was intended, He 
difapproved of all dangetous experiments, all 
thimerical innovations, and wiſhed for no VUto- 
pian Government, no mad conjectural plans of 
- #fotthation, in order to pleaſe ſome of the dif- 
eofiterited people of the kingdom. He had ng 
idea of liſtening to the prayers of ſuch people, 
ind Had ad intention of giving ſuch unlimited 
powers at elections to à parcel of coblers and 
the dregs of the people.. 

Lord North faid, © he had liſtened with the 
neren attention to tlie Hon. Member who had 
made the motion, and his attention had been re- 
warded; but the principal impreſſion that had 
deen made in his mind, was, that it was with 2 
wile and prudent view that innovations in the 
Conltituriott ſhout be attempted ; acting there. 
fote under this falutary impreſſion, he would 
not rut haftily into an innovation, but would 
tiy it down ds à maxim, that proofs ought firſt 
to be exhibited'of the exiſtence of the evil com- 
z QIION plained 
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mans of; he denied the exiſtenge of theiguil3 
and he was himſelf 2 proof of the arguments 
which he ſhould adduce. to ſhew, that the inf 
ence of the boroughs was not ſych as, had been 
deſcribed. —The American War, which had heen 
laid to his door, had. ofen been called che 38 
of the ergyn; ; but it was very unjuſtly called fg; 
71 it was ee for the. rw 


reaſon it was 3 at its Samen gun 
2nd eagerly embraced by the people and Pazliat 
ments cqyld the influence of the Grown hays = 
procured ſuch great. majorities within the dagrs 
of that Houle, as, went almoſt to produce unagi- 
mity ? Or if the influence would hays prgduced 
theſe majocities within doors, could it hays pro- 
duced the almaſt ynanimous approbation he- 
towed without doors, which xendergi! che was 
the moſt popular 75 any et bail bern Faſzing 
on for many years? Mt; mid sem 
It was well knoyn that he 2 Narib)bad 
never been connęcted with any party i it was in 
Parliament be Was brſt, known; z; there he wag 
found 


1.4 
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found by thoſe who raiſed bim; : by Parliament 
he was- ſupportei, and by Parliament he was 
pulled down; while ſucceſs attended our. armies 
in the outſet of the American war, he met the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport; when theſe ſucceſſes were ſuc⸗ 
ceeded by calamities, his ſupport gradually fell 
off, and the war became unpopular; andi its un- 
popularity ſoon effected the downfall of his ad- 
miniſtration. The Houſe having once taken a 
diflike' to the war, ſoon got rid of it, by that fa- 
mous reſolution, which put a padlock upon the 
ſword of Great- Britain. Whete was then the 
influence of the Crown ? Why did it not avert 
this blow? Why did it not keep a Miniſter i in 
office, in ſpite of the voice of Parliament? It 
was impoſſible. for ſuch an influence to interfere, 
for it did not exiſt': While he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Parliament, he continued in office, 
when he loſt that confidence, he was obliged to 
ceaſe to be a Miniſter; the breath of Parlia- 
ment made him; the breath of Parliament un. 
made him; who then would venture to enter 
on proofs of the exiſtence of ſuch an influence 
as had been complained of? He himſelf exhi- 
bited in his own ace a refutation of à milli- 
* on 


11 8 

on of ſuch proofs as he had heard advanced; 
for he was at once the proof and the victim of 
the power of Parliament. Rejecting, therefore, 
as he did, the idea that ſuch an evil exiſted as 
was complained of, it was no wonder that he 
oppoſed any innovation founded on a chimerical 
apprehenſion. He thought that the Conſtitu- 
tion required there ſhould be ſome influence in 
that Houſe, to temper the heat, and counteract 
the tendency of that body to a pure democracy. 
If this Conſtitution ought to be preſerved, there 
ſhould be a ſufficient influence to prevent the 
Crown from being completely ſhackled, and 
made a captive; the abolition of Monarchy it- 
ſelf might be the conſequence of the non- exiſt- 
ence of ſome influence ſomewhere; but no in- 
fluence could make that Houſe act wrong, 
though it might prevent it from doing wrong. 
But ſuppoſing the influence exiſted, how did 
Gentlemen wiſh to remedy the evil? Did they 
agree? By no means; one aſked for an “ hun- 
dred Knights ;”” another ſaid, Why not fif- 

ty?“ His anſwer would be, No, not one.” 
Sir Watkin Lewes ſaid, © he ſeldom troubled 
the Houſe with his ſentiments, but this was a 
X queſtion 


( 
queſtion of ſo great importance and magnitude, 


in which his conſtituents and the public felt 
themſelves ſo much intereſted, that he ſhould ill 


- diſcharge his duty to them, if he contented him- 


ſelf with giving his filent vote. Obliged as he 

held himſelf to the Right Hon. Gentleman for 
bringing forward thoſe propoſitions, yet he was 
forced to declare they did not go to the extent 
of his wiſhes, or of thoſe of his conſtituents, 
and he believed of the public ; but as they ten- 
ded in ſome meaſure to ſecure the independence 
of Parliament, and would give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the n We they ſhould have his moſt 
earneſt ſupport.” 

Mr Byng lamented the want of at 
and ſaid © That he brought a petition from the 
Tower Hamlets, complaining of the want of re- 
preſentation in Parliament, though they paid 
more taxes by ſeveral thouſand pounds, than 
the county of Cornwall, which ſends forty- 
four members to Parliament. The freeholders 
of London laboured alſo under great grievances, 
for they had not a ſingle vote in the return of 
members, though men of great opulence and 
conſequence. Nay, in a variety of parts of the 

town 


(6 


town, the people on one fide the ſtreet had 
votes, while their oppoſite neighbours had no 

ſuch privilege. - He particularized Oxford road 
and other places.” 


Mr Beaufoy ſupported the motion with ſpirit 1355 : | 


and ability; and was extremely ſevere on the 
men and meaſures which induced the neceſſity 
of it. He thought that every unprejudiced 
mind muſt be convinced that there was certain- 
ly an undue influence in the Miniſter, Were 
not ſeveral bills, admirably calculated to dimin- 
iſh the influence of the Crown, at that time ſo 
much complained of, rejected almoſt unanimouſ- 
ly during the noble Lord in the blue Ribbon's ad- 
miniſtration ? and were they not as unanimouſ- 
ly agreed upon under the adminiſtration of his 
ſuccefior ? Could this be called any thing elſe 
than undue influence in the Miniſter ? Or could 
any one aſſert, that an uncorrupted Houſe of 
Commons would ſo quickly give up ſentiments 
they had ſo long profeſſed, to adopt thoſe of a 
man, for no other reaſon but becauſe he was 
the Miniſter of the day ? Let thoſe who could 
apologize for ſuch conduct. 

X 2 Theſe, 
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Theſe, he ſaid, were inſtances ſufficient to 
prove, that the moment any perſon was appoint- 
ed to the head of the Treaſury Board, that mo- 
ment he acquires an amazing influence in both 
Houſes of Parliament, an influence the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors never intended him to poſſeſs. 
But then it might be aſked, if the Miniſter poſ- 
ſeſs this influence, does it deſtroy that equilibri- 
um of our Conſtitution, which ought to be ſup- 
ported, by giving a power to one of the three 
branches over the other two ? That it deſtroys 


the equilibrium was certain, and has been the 


means of defeating many of the advantages our 
Conſtitution was calculated to afford. The re- 
cent diſmemberment of the Britiſh Empire, the 
decreaſe of our commerce, the increaſe of our 
debt, the loſs of our fellow-ſubjeQs, the emigra- 
tion now ſo much to be apprehended, were ſuf- 
ficient to prove that we can have no reaſonable 


hope to derive in future that full enjoyment of 


thoſe advantages of our Conſtitution ſo much 
impaired, as we had a right to expect from it in 
its more perfect ſtate. However we might wiſh 
theſe circumſtances to. be buried in oblivion, 


yet the hiſtoric page would unfold them to the 


eye 
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eye of poſterity, and with them fix the æra when 
Britiſh glory ſuffered that eclipſe which muſt e- 
ver be lamented, and likewiſe a ſtigma upon the 
names of thoſe men by whoſe means it had been 
obſcured. We had already experienced many 
evils from influence and corruption, and it was 
now become our duty to try by every poſſible 
means human-efferts-eeuld- find out, to avert 
thoſe evils which may be in ſtore for us. 
This,“ he ſaid, was not a time for us to re- 
ly upon purity of inclination; opportunity was 
never wanting when power was at hand: Let 
us then, by a well timed vigorous effort, en- 
deavour to reſtore to us thoſe advantages of 
our Conſtitution, which our forefathers enjoy- 
ed in its original ſtate of purity : Let us recol- 
le&, that it is not the influence of a favourite, 
or the councils of a Prince, that is now to be 
ſuppreſſed ;. for theſe could be prevented by the 
purity of Parliament. The thirſt of arbitrary 
rule might deſign to enſlave a free nation; but 
a virtuous Houſe 'of Commons would ſoon de- 
tect their purpoſes, however carefully diſguiſed; 
and, by its conſtitutional perſeverance, entire- 
ly defeat all their projects. » 

cc The 
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„The influence of a Miniſter, in the great 


councils of a nation, was what we were now to 


oppoſe: It is an influence of the moſt danger- 
ous conſequence; the object of it was the cor- 
ruption of the guardians of our liberty. This 


was the many-headed monſter now to be cruſh- 


ed; and theſe reſolutions had an evident ten- 
dency to ſo deſireable an object: They ſhould 
have,” he ſaid, his moſt cordial ſupport.” 
Mr Fox, who was then Secretary of State, 
notwithſtanding the motion was made by his 
rival, and ſupported by his adherents, who had 
been, in the courſe of the debate, exceedingly 
pointed againſt Adminiſtration ; yet, ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of a reform in the repreſenta- 
tion, he diſplayed his unrivalled abilities in ſup- 


port of the reſolutions. 


He faid, © That with others who had paid 
the tribute of 2ulogy to the ſpeech of the Right 
Honourable mover of the reſolutions, he muſt 
deſire to be counted one of the moſt concor- 
dant. But that, however, in the general, he 


approved of the principle on which theſe reſo- 


lutions were founded; yet in point of form, if 


he could have advi* -d, poſſibly he would have 
wiſhed, 
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wiſhed, that they might have been ſomewhat 
different. Inſtead of offering ſpecific reſolu- 
tions to the Houſe, he would have been rather 
inclined to the buſineſs of going into a Com- 
mittee, to digeſt it as they ſhould think moſt 
proper. However, taking the matter even as 
it was, in his thoughts, no ſolid objection had 
been raiſed againſt it. It was ſaid, the Conſti- 
tution was, in its theory, already quite perfect; 
though, in its practice, it might appear other- 
wiſe. The contrary, paradoxical as it might 
ſeem, was what he would, nevertheleſs, main- 
tain. It was, in his opinion, the moſt abſurd 
thing on earth in theory, though its practice 
was the moſt conſonant to ſound ſenſe. What, 
for inſtance, could be more abſurd than to ſay, 
that there ſhould be three independent and 
equipotent Eſtates—one of -whom was the go- 
vernor, and the other two the governed; and 
yet, that no act of legiſlation ſhould be voted, 
without the agreement of theſe three diſtinct 
and jarring powers? What could be more 
abſurd than to ſay, that one of theſe Eſtates 
ſhould conſiſt of a fingle perſon, and that per- 
ſon the governor ; and that this ſingle perſon's 

voice 
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voice ſhould be of equal force with the millions 
he governed? Yet, abſurd as this theory was, 

nothing of the fort appeared in the practice of 
the Conſtitution. By the benignity of the 
Prince, and by the wiſdom of his Counſellors, 
diſcordant as theſe principles looked on paper, 
there was yet in reality, and in the functions 
of Government, nothing of diſorder. People, 
therefore, ſhould not diſcredit theories as wild 
or chimerical, becauſe they concurred not im- 
mediately with their own ideas. Were it not 
for theoriſts, the Conſtitution, much as it was 
boaſted of, would have but little claim, at this 
time of day, to the praiſes beſtowed on it ; 
were it not for the wiſe encouragement given 
to the theoriſts in all Governments that regard 
the bleſſings of liberty, it would ſoon expire. 
What ſhould we be now, but for our Harring- 
tons, our Sydneys, and our Lockes? To invi- 


gorate the Conſtitution of Government fre- 


quently, is as requiſite, as to invigorate the bo- 
dy of every individual. We are every hour 
waſting, and every hour recruiting ; ſo is the 
Conſtitution. To talk of innovations,“ ſaid 
Mr Fox, as a bug-bear againſt improvement 

and 
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and reformation, is what uncandid men have 


always done in politics, as well as religion. 


What are the forms regarding the trials of con- 
teſted elections? What is the law diſqualifying 
cuſtom-houſe officers from voting? What is 
the bill which goes by the name of my honour- 
able friend, Mr Burke? What are all theſe 
but ſo many innovations, as they are called, in 
the Conſtitution? Away with the canting 
phraſe. We are deſired to act as men Let 
us do ſo. The ſingle conſideration then for 
us at this moment, is ſingly this,—Is any re- 
form wanting, or is it not? I think it is; 
and, therefore, concur in the preſent motion.“ 

Theſe invincible arguments ſerved only to 
form a decent debate, and afford an opportuni- 
ty to the principal ſpeakers of diſplaying their 
abilities and attachment to the rights of the 
people; after which the motion was rejected by 
a majority of 144. 

To ſtrengthen the Ck already ad- 
duced in ſupport of a reform in the repreſenta- 
tion, and to ſhew that the neceſſity of a reform 
will always be greater as the influence of.the 
Crown increaſes, I ſhall here inſert Mr Flood's 

Y ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, delivered in the Houſe of Commons, 
in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, 
upon making a motion for leave to bring in a 
bill for e the ſtate of the repreſenta” 
tion. 

Mr Flood ſaid, That the light thrown. up- 
on this ſubject by Mr Fox and by Mr Pitt, was 


an encouragement to him to bring forward this 


buſineſs. Two men of ſuch extraordinary abi- 
lities, differing upon moſt other ſubjects, but 
both agreeing in this, could only be accounted 
for, by ſuppoſing it was founded in reaſon, and 
was the reſult of the cleareſt conviction. It 
was not ſurprizing, that the firſt attempt did 
not ſucceed : He had, however, no doubt, but 
that, by perſeverance, it would ſucceed at laſt,” | 
He obſerved, © That that Houſe was not an 
adequate repreſentation of the people of this 
country. All juſt government was acknow- 
ledged to ariſe from the choice of the people : - 
If the repreſentation of the people of Eng gland 

were perfect, he ſhould be of opinion = the 
Conſtitution was perfect. The mere calling 
the number of men 10e repreſentation of the peo- 
phe did not make them ſo. What was it that 


made 


p . 


made them ſo ?—their being-freely and volun- 


tarily choſen by the people. Experience —la- 
mentable experience had taught all mankind 
this great truth, —that there was no man, nor 
body of men, that could be ſelected, or that 
had been ſelected, permanently to act for the 
people, that had not, at ſome moment or other, 


ſacrificed the intereſts of the people for their 


own. The liberty of the people was not ſafe, 
unleſs it was in their own cuſtody. This was 


the. caſe when their Repreſentatives were freely 


choſen. There was a great body of men in 
this kingdom, not electors, as numerous, or 
perhaps more ſo, than thoſe who were. The 
property of this country was not now repre- 
ſented as it once was; and he thought it eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to introduce a new body of 
Conſtituents, as well as Repreſentatives, 

% With regard to the preſent unfair and un- 
equal. ſtate of repreſentation, he conceived it 
was unneceſſary for him to enlarge upon it—he 
conceived it was a principle univerſally acknow- 
ledged, and incapable of being denied. No 


man could conceive: that it was a ſecret, that 


the majority of that Houſe was elected by a 
122 very 
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very few thouſand men—a few thouſand elec- 
.tors divided the rights of 8 05 millions of 
men!“ 

He ſaid, It was evident, that tue ine. 
quate ſtate of the repreſentation could be re- 
moved by one method by admitting a num- 
ber of new Members. That had been made 
private property, which ought to be the pro- 
perty of the Conſtitution; and the repreſenta- 
tion ought to be commenſurate to the property 
of the kingdom. A number of new Conſti- 
tuents and Members were wanted. The addi- 

tion of a hundred Members would not hurt 
this Houſe, if conſtitutionally choſen.” The 
only objection to them, is, that part of the 
Houſe; which was now occupied by ſtrangers, 
muſt be filled with Members. The great body 
of reſident houſeholders all over the kingdom, 
who were able to ſupport their families, and to 
pay the taxes, had a right to be new conſti- 
tuents. Every father of a family, who paid his 
proportion of the public taxes, had this right.“ 

He obſerved, a number of boroughs had be- 
come the property of individuals in the Houſe 
of Lords, by which the balance of the Conſtitu- 


tion 
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tion might be deſtroyed. Since the Revolu- 
tion, no man could doubt, but that the influ- 
ence of the Crown had greatly increaſed. Sir 
William Blackſtone, who wrote to all poſteri- 
ty, in his Commentaries, after ſpeaking on this 
ſubject, concluded with obſerving, - That the 
influence of the Crown had gained ground fo 
faſt, as not only to compenſate for the loſs of 
every. prerogative that had been taken away, 
but had gone ſo far beyond it, that liberty de- 
; pended on the virtue of the Prince, rather than 

on the virtue of the Conſtitution.” 
GA Right Hon. friend of his had Crs 
maintained, that the influence of the Crown 
was too great, and ought to be diminiſhed, It 
may be faid it had been diminiſhed ; but it hath 
been increaſed by the influence derived trom 
the Eaſt-Indies. No man could ſay, but that 
if the King and the Houſe of Lords could re- 
turn a majority to the Houſe of Commons, the 
Conſtitution would be completely altered. All 
theſe abuſes ought to be corrected, or who 
would anſwer for the conſequences ? ? The peo- 
ple never deſerved more of Government than 
at the os hour, No people ever deſerved 
more 
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more from their Sovereign, becauſe they ſhew- 
ed the greateſt attachment to him a attach - 
ment which he deſerved.“ | 
This ſpeech, which contains many forcible 
amin in favour of a reform in the repre- 
ſentation, was made upon the eve of a diſſolu- 
tion of Parliament, and too late in the ſeſſion, 
to carry through a bill of this importance; the 
motion was accordingly rejected by a great ma- 
jority. Beſides it is too evident, that economy, 
and reform in Parliamentary repreſentation, do 
not appear to be the ruling paſſion of any par- 
ty when in power. Creating new Peerages 
with a view to ſecure or promote infſuence in 
Parliament; and eſtabliſhing, and conferring, 
ſine· cure places upon their friends and depen- 
dents, have been the ruling ſyſtem of every Ad- 
miniſtration, from tle Revolution to the. pre- 
N day. 
Whoever conſiders the preſent ate of our 
repreſentation muſt acknowledge, that it is not 
adequate to all its purpoſes, nor conſiſtent with 
its original principles. 1a it not abſurd, for in- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, that Corfe Caſtle“, or Old Sarum, 
ſhould nd as many members to Parkament ad 
Briſtolt? Is it not abſurd, that che Tower Ham- 
lets ſhould have no repreſentatives, tho*' they 
pay more taxes, by ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
than the county of Cornwall, which fends forty- 
four members to the Houſe of Commons? Is ft 
not abſurd, that eighty rotten boroughs, whoſe 
electors do not exceed one hundred perſons 
each, ſhould ſend no leſs than one Hundred and 
ſixty members to the Commons; and that 
Weſtminſter, the ſeat of the Empire, and Lon 
don, the Queen of commerce he moſt opulent 
city in the world, and both containing a million 
of inhabitants, ſhould only ſend. ſix repreſenta- 
tives to the Senate? Is it not abſurd; that the 
numerous and 10 5 freeholders of London 

* This town is ſituated in a barren ſoil between two hills, 


on one of which ſtands the caſtte. It contains only one ehured, 
and about one hundred houſes. 


1 Old Sarum is almoſt entirely depomidiidedsc Mn 
vered the ſummit of a high ſteep hill, and was ſtrongly forti- 


fied z but there is nothing now to be ſeen but the ruins of its 
walls. h 


k Briſtol i is zccounted the ſecond city in l with re- 
gard to its magnitude, riches, and trade. 
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have not a ſingle vote in the return of mem- 
bers, and that, in a city containing about 
400,000 people, the livery, who ſcarcely a- 
mount to 7000, ſhould have the ſole right of 
voting in elections? In ſhort, is it not abſurd, 


that a legiſlature, which acknowledges that all 


juſt and legal power is derived from the people, 
ſhould permit a few thouſand eleQors to divide 
the rights of ten millions of men* ? | | 
Is it not a lamentable truth, that many of che 
— ſell themſelves to the members; . that 
the members {ell themſelves to the Miniſter, 


and whether right or vrong, for or againſt the 


ine 
* Preſent State of the Repreſentation. | a 
Boroughs whoſe electors do not exceed 100 
perſons each "ay 71, 
Ditto not exceeding 200 — 
Cinque Ports — — — 3 
— Members. 
. cl ; 112 224 
Ditto above 200 voters —— 64 128 
Cities and Univerſities — — — 52 
Counties — — _ _ 80 
Five ſingle Boroughs 1 = 0 — 5 
. 805 | 489 
Wales — — — — 24 


Scotland — — _ 45 
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intereſt of their Conſtituents, vote as they are 
deſired? Now, is it not repugnant to every idea 
of liberty ; ;, Nay, is it not arbitrary in the higheſt 
degree, for any one man, whatever his rank 
may be, to make the ſervile Conſtituents of his 
boroughs vote according to his directions, on 
pain of utter ruin to themſelves and families? 

In order therefore to render our repreſenta- 
tion commenſurate to the property of the king- 
dom, which undoubtedly it ought to be, and to 
cut off every poſſible means, by which either a 
candidate may bribe, or a repreſentative be bri- 
bed, it will be abſolutely requiſite to disfran- 
chiſe at leaſt ſixty of the decayed boroughs, and 
give to their electors the right of voting for the 
counties in which they are ſituated ; to add one 
hundred and twenty members to the ſhires and 
the metropolis, and to the great and wealthy un- 
repreſented towns; to extend the right of vo- 
ting to copyholders and ſtockholders in coun- 
ties, and to all houſe-keepers in towns ; and 
limit the duration of Parliament to the term of 
three years. By extending the right of voting, 
the Conſtituents would be ſo numerous as to 
render all attempts to bribe entirely abortive; 
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and if the duration of Parliament were no long- 
er than three years, it would not be worth while 
for a repreſentative to purchaſe a ſeat in a houſe, 
when there was no proſpect of indemnifying 
himſelf before another diſſolution would take 
place 

I ſhall conclude this head with an pit 
of Lord Bolingbroke” s$, which is very appoſite 
to the ſubject. 
The belt inſtituted Governments, ſays that 
noble author, like the beſt conſtituted animal 
bodies, carry in them the ſeeds of their deſtruc- 
tion : and though they grow and improve for a 
time, they will ſoon tend viſibly to their difſolu- 
tion. Every hour they live is an hour the leſs 
that they have to live. All that can be done 
therefore to prolong the duration of a good 
Government, is to draw it backs on every fa · 


on which it was founded. When theſe « occa· 
ſions happen often, and are well improved, ſuch 
Governments are proſperous and durable. 

When they happen ſeldom, or are ill improved, 
theſe political bodies live in pain or in languor, 
and die ſoon.” 


* 


E 
In order therefore to give ſtability to the Bri- 
tiſn Empire, and to fave it from political anni- 


hilation, the Conſtitution muſt be brought back 


to the principles on which it was originally 

founded. | | 
The Civil Liſt, which hath been eftabliſhed 

fince the Revolution, and all the augmentations 


fidered as auxiliaries to the Septenitiial Act. 
The revenue of the Crown, at the acceſſion 
of Ning William, amounted to little more than 


and a multitude of other grievous impoſitions, 
that have been fince heaped on the nation. 
This revenue, befides ſupporting the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, defrayed all the other 


grew, upon extraordinary occaſions, too great 


for the revenue of the Crown to bear, the peo- 


ple aided the Crow, if they approved the o occa- 
ſions of the expence. 


But as the revenues in former reigns had been 
often embezzled and miſapplied, a private re- 


venue, or a civil liſt, as it is commonly called, 


2 2 was 


that have been made to it; may be juſtly con- 


two millions, without any tax on land, or malt, 


expences of the State. When theſe expences 


rr 


K 
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was aſſigned to King William“, for the ſupport 
of his houſe and dignity; and the reſt of the 
public money was to be employed, under the 


inſpection of Parliament, for the current na- 


tional ſervice of the year. From that time, 
our Kings, inſtead of contributing moſt, have 


contributed nothing to the public charge; and 
the people of Great-Britain, inſtead of giving 


occaſional aids to the Crown, have taken upon 
themſelves the whole load of ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expences, for which they annually 
provide. Notwithſtanding this alteration in the 
ſtate of the revenue, and the intereſt of the King 


and the people, in the management of it, the 


ſame forms of granting aids to the Crown, and 
of levying taxes, and of managing the publie 
treaſure, have been continued; ſo that the peo- 
ple ſtand obliged (for the Crown, that is truſt- 
ed with the whole, is bound for nothing) to 
make good all deficiencies, though they have no 
ſhare in the management of the revenue. 

i Owing 
The Civil Lift ſettled on King William amounted to 
boo, oool. a- year, chargeable with. the appointments of the 


Queen Dowager, the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, the 
Judges, &c. &c. &c. | 
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Ging to this vaſt alteration in the ſtate of 
the revenue, and to that ſyſtem of corruption 
which was eſtabliſhed i in the reign. of King Wil- 
liam, © The Patriots at that time began to per- 
ceive that the means of exerciſing the undue in- 
fluence of the Crown i in elections was increaſed, 
and every day increaſing, They began to aflert, 
that the foundations were laid of giving as great 
power to the Crown indirectly, as the preroga- 
tive, which they had formerly dreaded ſo much, 
could give direRly, and of nen n 
| corruption“. ab Sai 
But to go back t to the reign of King Charles 
the Second, whoſe revenue was computed at 
no more than one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year, the patriots of that age 
took great alarm at the pecuniary influence it 
might create, and ſpoke of it as a fund for cor- 
ruption. Now, if this revenue could afford a 
fund for corruption, when, beſides maintaining 
the honour and dignity of the Crown, it was to 
defray all the other expences of the State, and 
among the reſt, thoſe of a l army, and a 


-'* See a Diſſertation upon Parties —A 3 which 
. dei to the head and the heart of the author. 


great 


herents of the Miniſtry. Theſe, therefore, may 
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great fleet; what would the ſame patriots think 
of à revenue of 4 million à year, applicable to 


the particular expences of the Crown alone, 
and not one farthing of which hath ever been 


ckverted to any national uſe? They would 


have the ſame juſt confidence, no doubt, as we 
have, in his prefent Majeſty ; but they would 
fay, as we do, that ſo inimetife à private reve- 
nue may become hereafter an inexlauſtible 
fund of corruptien; and therefore, that the in- 
dependency of Parliament is, and muſt be, in 
real danger, till ſome remedies, as effectual 
againſt the pecuniary influence, as have been 

found againk nde ng of the Crown, BY 

n 1 | 
' Notwithilanding- this immenſe revenue of # 
million à year for the ſupport: of the dignity of 


plied to the Commons for three or four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, nay, ſometimes for half 
2 million, to diſeharge the debts of the Crown. 
A part of theſe debts, it is ſaid, and generally 
believed, hath been contracted by influencing 
elections, and by gifts and penſions to the ad- 


be 
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be copſidered as ſo many auxiliaxies of corrup= 
don, belonging 10 the eſtabliſhment of the * 
vil Liſt. 
The increaſe of * . 8 e pre * | 
accumulation of the national debt, are very 
formidable auxiliaries to the Septennial Act; 
as they have given a power, unknown before 
— Revolution, to one of the three branches 
of the legiſlature; and as public liberty is not 
guarded againſt the dangers that may arife 
from this power, as it is againſt the dangers 
that uſed to ariſe from the prerogatives former- 
ly poſſefſed, or claimed, by the Crown. 
The reader has been told, that, at the Revo- 
lution, the annual revenue of the Crewu a» 
mounted to about two millions: The publie 
debts, at that period, did not exceed that ſam. 
It is aſſerted by ſeveral writers, that chat re- 
venue might have been ſo increaſed, as to an - 
{wer yearly the great annual expences, in wWhieh 
we were involved ſoon afterwards. But King 
William's Miniſtry, inſtead of adopting a me- 
thod ſo practicable and eligible, fell upon that 
bold and pernicious expedient of borrowing 


f 
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money on parliamentary ſecurities ; wi ch 
forms what is now called the Public Funds, 
and hath been enn of innumerable © I 
to this Kingdom. 10 916 

Having once begun to VEN at high” inte- 
reſt, to anticipate and mortgage, we have pro- 
ceeded through the courſe of a ee con- 


22 ” * 25 „„ - ? | 


Ws Charles Montague, afterwards Lonl Halifax, was ſaid 
to be the projeclor of this ſcheme. His chief argument for 
ſuch a project was, that it would attach the monied part of 
the nation to, the new eſtabliſhment ; becauſe, after lending 
their money, they would have no hopes of being repaid, but 
dy ſupporting that "eſtabliſhment 3; and that the weight of 
taxes would oblige the commercial people to be more induſ- 
trious. rg . 

It was in the war which began at the Revolution, and was 
concluded by the Treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, that the foup- 
dation of the preſent enormous debt of Great- Britain was firſt 
laid. On the laſt day of that year; according to Dr 
Smith, ke the public debts, funded and unfunded, amount- 
ed to 21,515,7421.” The ſame author very juſtly Temarks, - 
That, were the expence of war to be defrayed always by-a 
revenue raiſed within the year, the taxes from which that er 
traordinary revenue was drawn would laſt no longer than the 
war. Wars would in general be more ſpeedily concluded, 
and leſs wantonly undertaken, The; people feeling, during 
the continuance of the war, the compleat burden of i it, would 
ſoon grow weary of it; and Government, in order to humour 
them, would be under the neceſſity of carrying it on no lon- 
ger than it was neceſſary to do ſo: And the foreſight of the 
heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would hinder the peo- 
ple from wantonly calling for it when there was no real nor 
ſolid intereſt to fight for.”? 


tracting 
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tracting new debts; laying on new taxes; cre- 
ating new funds; engaging in every continental 
quarrel, however remote from our intereſt; 
paying immenſe ſubſidies to almoſt all the pet- 
ty, as well as all the powerful Princes in Eu- 
rope, for fighting their own battles; and ex- 

tending our conqueſts and depredations through 
every part of the world, until we have increaſed 


the public revenue to fourteen millions a year, 
and accumulated the national debt to the enor- | 


mous ſum of two hundred and fifty millions! 

"Now it is evident, that, as we have annually 
increaſed our debts and our taxes, we have an- 
nually increaſed the power and influence of the 
Crown, or rather the power and influence of 
the Miniſtry ; and theſe debts, funds, and taxes, 
being eſtabliſhed for perpetuity, this increaſe of 
power muſt not only continue, but ſtill in- 
creaſe, as long as this ſyſtem of economy ſub- 
ng 

The eſtabliſhment of our funds has neceſſa- 
rily hatched a brood of uſurers, brokers, con- 


tractors, and ſtock-jobbers, to prey upon the 


vitals of their country, and to augment the in- 
fluence of the Crown; and by the increaſe of 
A a our 
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our taxes, a vaſt number of officers, - appointed 
and paid by the Treaſury, have been created in 
every part of the kingdom, and conſequently 
increaſed the power of the Miniſtry. And not- 
withſtanding the many acts that have been 
made to prevent an undue influence. on the 
elected, as well as on the electors; yet long 
Parliaments, the partial ſtate of the repreſenta- 
tion, the eſtabliſhment of the Civil Liſt, the in- 
creaſe of the public revenue, of debts, and 
taxes, have increaſed the power of the Miniſ- 
try, to an alarming degree; in- che ſcale-of-eur 
Gevernmenty a power that, as it is more real, 
and more covered and ſilent, than thoſe prero- 
gatives formerly poſſeſſed by the Crown, may 
prove much more dangerous to the Conſtitu- 
tion. | 
The nature of prerogative, formerly ſo dan- 
gerous to our liberties, is now ſo well under- 
ſtood, and ſo ſecurely reſtrained, that it can no 
longer be ; uſed for the, ſame. oppreſſive; pur- 
poles ; but vice and luxury, the conſtant at- 
tendants of wealth, having prepared the minds 
of the people for ſlavery and corruption, our 
Miniſtry, being always in poſſeſſion of the 
means 


( 


means —the whole of the public treaſure, 
have frequently availed themſelves of theſe ad- 
vantages, and, in a great meaſure, ſupported 
their government by corruption. Corruption 
has been juſtly conſidered as the greateſt curſe 
that can befal a nation, and hath been one 
principal cauſe of the declenſion and fall of eve- 
ry State in the ancient world. 

The Britiſh Conſtitution has nothing now to 
fear, either from the Pope, the Pretender, or 
that Devil—Prerogative.—-Corruption is the 
only enemy that will, ſooner or later, under- 
mine that noble fabric, which was the work of 
many centuries, the effect of much wiſdom, 
and the price of much blood—that fabric, I 
ſay, which was able to reſiſt the united efforts 
of ſo many races of giants, will be at-laſt de- 
moliſhed by a race of pygmies—a gang of ava- 
ricious, venal, corrupt, cowardly, and rapacious 
wretches. 

Since the Revolution, the augmentation of 
the navy and army has become a very potent 
auxiliary to the Septennial Bill. | 

Since that period, the power and influence 
of the Miniſtry, ariſing from the augmentation 
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of our naval and military forces, have increaſed 
above fourfold; and this power muſt continue 
to increaſe in proportion to their augmentation. 

Our naval and military eſtabliſhments have 
afforded appointments to above ſeven thouſand 
commiſſion officers, beſides a vaſt number of 
warrant and non-commitſſion' officers; all look - 
ing for promotion, places, penſions, and ho- 
nours; and the majority of this great body of 
men, together with many of their friends, are 


entirely devoted to Adminiſtration. 


Theſe eſtabliſhments have likewiſe created an 
army of contractors, agents, bankers, and bro- 
kers, all ſubmiſſive and tractable, and —_ : 
dependent on Government, 

The augmentation of the army bath not only | 
extended the influence of the Miniſtry, but en- 
larged a devouring and conſtantly increaſing 
expence, that of the military peace-eſtabliſh- 
ment, as the number of our ſoldiers is almoſt 
double to that of our ſeamen. - 

It has been obſerved by many noblemen and 
gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and 


attachment to their country, that our military 


peace-eſtabliſhment has been, for many years 
paſt, 
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paſt, too, great, and that our marine eſtabliſh- 
ment has been too ſmall. | 
At the concluſion of the laſt war, the navy, 
which amounted to above four hundred fail*, 
was reduced to twenty ſhips of the line, and a- 


bout ſixty-five frigates and floops ; whilſt the 


army, which conſiſted of two troops of horſe- 
guards, three troops of grenadier-guards, one 
regiment of horſe-guards, four regiments of 
| horſe, three regiments of dragoon- guards, nine- 
teen regiments of dragoons, three regiments « of 
foot-guards, one hundred and ſix regiments of 
foot, one royal regiment of artillery conſiſt- 


ing of four battalions, and a number of inde- 


pendent companies of invalids, ſuffered a very 
ſmall diminution of its n N thirty 
1egiments of foot being reduce. 

It has been aſſerted in Parliament, by naval 
officers, diſtinguiſhed by their profeſſional abi- 
lities and independence, that we had too few 
line of battle ſhips, and too many ſmall ſhips ; 
and that/ the loſs of America was, in a great 


meaſure, owing to the want of a ſufficient num- 


ber 


® The line of battle amounted to about 150 ſail. 
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ber of ſhips of the line. It would therefore be 


| prudent to augment the number of our line of 


battle ſhips—the bulwarks of the Empire—and 


reduce the number of our ſmaller veſſels ; and 


to increaſe the peace eſtabliſhment of the navy, 
and reduce that of the army. | 
Though economy in every department of the 
State is abſolutely neceſſary, yet parſimony in 
that of the marine muſt inevitably ruin us. 


During the late war, Great-Britain had not a 


friendly power in the naval world, every State 
beheld her with an eye of jealouſy. She was 
attacked on all ſides, by her old allies, as well 


as by her old and natural enemies. The Dutch, 


whom we raiſed from the tenants of mud-wall- 
ed villages, to the rank of the high and mighty 
States, united themſelves to the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, and became our rivals in ms, as well as 
in commerce. 

The United States of Aken at che in 
their infancy, muſt ſoon become a very formi- 
dable power. The ſituation of North America, 
whoſe eaſtern ſhores are waſhed by the great 
Atlantic Ocean, enables her to carry on a direct 
commerce with Europe, Africa, and India ; her 


various 
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various climates, ſoils and productions, her 
fiſheries, her great navigable rivers, and the 
form of her Government, fit her for trade and 
commerce; and muſt ſooner or later raiſe her 
to be one of the greateſt and moſt formidable 
Empires that ever was in the world. Be this as 
it may, the time, in all probability, is not far'dif- 
tant, when the States of America, joined by the 
maritime powers of Europe, particularly thoſe of 
France and Spain, will ex ert their united ſtrength, 
to expel us not only from the American Conti- 
nent, but from our Weſt-India iſlands; hole 

ſources of our wealth and power. eit 
France, though formerly lying under great 
diſadvantages in trade and commerce by the na- 
ture of her Government, was the moſt power- 
ful kingdom on the European Continent. Her 
advantages in fituation are as great as ours; 
and thoſe of her climate, Her ſoil, and the num- 
ber of her inhabitants (twenty-five millions) 
are ſuperior to ours, and indeed to thoſe of any 
European nation. Theſe advantages, and the 
eſtabliſhment of her Government upon the 
principles of — muſt, render France the 
- | Shay 429-5 JE). feat 
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ſeat of induſtry, wealth, and power, and conſe- 

quently. the firſt maritime kingdom in Europe. 
At preſent, ſhe talks of peace and good-will 
to all the world: the reaſon is obvious —her 
Conſtitution is not as yet firmly eſtabliſhed, and 
the ambition of her Sovereigns having beggar- 
ed her people, the State is reduced to the very 
verge of bankruptcy“. But it may naturally 
be expected, that the time is ſpeedily approach- 
ing when ſhe will hold a different language, 
and be prepared to join in any confederacy for 
curbing the aner, s and humbling the pride of 4 
Britain. 

Spain is reſtoring her een extending her 
commerce, re-eſtabliſhing her marine, renewing 
her alliance with France, ſounding the diſpo- 
ſitions of the Court of Ruſſia, and the States of 
America, and, rather than make any humilia- 
ting conceſſions, preparing to ſupport her claims 
by force of arms; but whatever may be the 
Wm the a hoſtile Appearances, it is very 

'D | evident, | 
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* Since the above was written, the Family Compact has 
been recognized between France and Spain; and the National 
Aſſembly of France are preparing a very formidable fleet for 
the aſſiſtance of Spain, ſhould a war be the iſſue of the pre» 
ſent negociations. 
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evident, that the Court of Spain will contigus 
to move. heaven and earth in order to form a 
league againſt Old England, for the recovery 
of the barren rock of Gibraltar, and the inn 
valuable iſland of Jamaica. 

It will therefore be proper, ien opinion, 
but with great deference ta the judgment of 
others, to fortify our Weſt-India iſlands; to 
augment the number of our line of battle ſhips; 
and form alliances with the Northern maritime 
powers (Sweden and Denmark); but never to 
neter into any treaty, offenſive and defenſive, (1 
ſpeak not of commercial ones) with our powerful 

rivals, the two Imperial Courts, the Houſe of 
Bourbon, and the American States. Our trea- 
ties in general have been more advantageous ta 
our allies than to ourſelves ; it would therefore 
be bad policy to increaſe the power of our ene- 
mies by forming alliances with them. 

Sweden and Denmark, owing to their poyer- 

ty, and barren countries, can never be our ri- 
vals; but a million of Engliſh money laid out 
upon their marine, provided it was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, would render them very conſiderable 
allies, particularly Sweden, whoſe heroic Sbve- 

B b reign 
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reign is very juſtly, at this moment, the admi- 
ration of all Europe. 

Portugal, whoſe alliance has already coſt this 
nation ſeveral millions, has long ago loſt her im- 
portance in the political ſcale of Europe. Both 
her Court and her troops have more than once 
behaved with ingratitude and treachery to Bri- 
tain, while fighting her battles. And as we 
have loſt almoſt the whole of that great balance 
of trade, which was formerly faid to be in our 
favour, and for which we protected her, an alli- 
ance. with ſo weak a power, ſituated on the Con- 
tinent, and almoſt ſurrounded by Spain, muſt 
undoubtedly be a burden to us., 

Our late treaty with the Dutch is certainly 
judicious, and the Miniſtry have great merit in 
detaching them from the intereſt of France. It 
is to be hoped, that the States, who ſometimes 
have, notwithſtanding their treaties, ſtood aloof 
in the day of our trouble, will ſtrictly adhere to 
their engagements, and aſſiſt us with vigour in 
the hour of danger. Our powers, at leaſt, e- 
qual to that of the whole Houſe of Bourbon ; 


and when ſupported by Holland, Britain will 
# 3.4 always 
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always be a match for all her European naval 
enemies. 

The league between England and Pruſſia was 
formed for the mutual defence of their German 
dominions, and for curbing the power of Auſtria 
and Ruſſia, Pruſſia's formidable rivals. Our 
alliance with that Monarch has enabled him to 
dictate peace between Auſtria and the Porte; 
but, it is to be feared, it has rendered the two 
Imperial Courts our implacable and dangerous 
enemies in Germany. 

It is ſaid that, in conſequence of this league, 
a general confederacy againſt the growing and 
united power of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, the 
firſt the moſt formidable at ſea, the ſecond the 
moſt powerful, in the preſent moment, at land, 
has been formed among the Ruſſians, Auſtrians, 
Venetians, the French and Spaniards, the Kings 
of Portugal, Naples, and Sardinia.. But, be 
this as it will, ſhould theſe formidable and am- 
bitious powers, either at the preſent, or at a fu- 
ture period, form a confederacy for diſturbing 
the tranquillity of Europe, and extending their 
dominions at the expence of Britain, or her al- 
lies, 1 it is preſumed, that the Grand Signior, the 

Bb 2 King 
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King of Poland, and the Proteſtant Princes and 
States of Germany, under the auſpices of the 
King of Pruffia, and ſupported by Great-Britain, 
and her maritime allies, the Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark, and the States-General,—would 
form a league ſufficiently powerful to check the 
ambition of their adverſaries. And as the dang- 
er will be common, it is but reaſonable that 
the expence ſhould be proportioned to the abi- 
lities of each of the allied powers; and that 
each ſhould not only furniſh, but likewiſe ſub- - 
ſiſt their ſtipulated quotas of troops. 

Such a confederacy will undoubtedly be ne- 
ceflary, as we have not only expended our trea- 
fare, and walted our ſtrength, by extending our 
dominions and commerce, but given umbrage 
to all our rivals, and will, in all probability, 
ſoon have to contend with the American States, 
as well as with our European enemies, for 
the defence of our Weſtern Colonies, and 
even for the preſervation of the ifland of Great- 
Britain itſelf, that Queen of iffes, and Miſtreſs 
of the fea and of commerce. Happy Britons, 


who never can be attacked but by a 2 ſu- 
perior at ſea ! 


In 
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In order therefore to maintain our naval ſu- 
periority, and put a ſtop to the practice of im- 
prefling ſeamen to ſerve on board the royal na- 
vy, a practice repugnant to juſtice, and to every 
principle of the Britiſh Conſtitution; and t6 
grant an equal participation of the benefit of 
the laws and the Conſtitution to men, who are 
the principal ſupporters of their country, it will 
be . requiſite to augment the ſeamen's pay, and 
make it at leaſt equal to that in the merchant- 
ſervice in time of peace; and to limit the dura- 
tion of their ſervitude to the term of ſeven years, 
or during the continuance of the war. If this 
plan were adopted, the thoughts of leaving their 
wives and families in comfortable ſituations, 
the hopes of acquiring prize-money, and the 
_ certainty of obtaining their liberty at the expi- 
ration of the limited time, would ihduce the 
ſeamen to enter with chearfulneſs into the ſer. 
vice, and inſpire them with courage, and a ſin- 
cere attachment to their country. 

With regard to our land forces, it muſt be 
evident, that perpetual ſervitude, and a pitifal 
ſubſiſtence, hardly ſufficient to keep ſoul and 
body together, are very great bars to the re- 

cruiting 
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cruiting ſervice. If the foot ſoldiers were al- 
lowed eight - pence a- day, free of all deductions, 
and enliſted for a term of years, at the expira- 
tion of which they might claim their diſcharge, 
volunteers would offer themſelves from all parts 
of the kingdom, even from the deſire of learn- 
ing the uſe and exerciſe of arms, the ambition 
of being concerned in ſcenes of actual ſervice, 
and the chagrin of little diſappointments and 
temporary diſguſts, which would not have im- 
pelled them to liſt as ſoldiers on the common 
terms of perpetual ſlavery. In conſequence of 
ſuch a ſucceſſion, the whole of the kingdom 
would ſoon be ſtocked with members of a diſ- 
ciplined militia, equal to any army of profeſſed 
ſoldiers. As our political exiſtence depends 
upon the number and bravery of our ſeamen, 
ſupported by our military virtue and public 
ſpirit, the neceſhty of adopting plans ſomething 
ſimilar to theſe muſt be very apparent. 

The reader will, I hope, pardon me for 
making this ſhort digreſſion: I ſhall now re- 
turn to my ſubje&, and ſhew the vaſt acceſſion 
of power and influence which the Miniſtry have 
acquired by the Eaſt-India Bill. 


It 
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It muſt be acknowledged by every candid 
and unprejudiced mind, that the Bill for the 
better regulation of the Faſt- India Company's 
affairs, with all its explanatory and ſupple- 
mental acts, hath given an immenſe weight of 
influence to Government; and, conſequently; 
is a moſt powerful auxiliary to Septennial Par- 
liaments. 

This Bill has placed all matters relating to, 
the civil and military government, and the re- 
venues of the Company, in the hands of Com- 
miſhoners, under the direction and controul of 
the Miniſtry. Before the year 1773, the pa- 
tronage of India was veſted in the Company; 
but, by this Bill, the whole of that immenſe 
patronage is given to the Miniſtry, and not to 
the Crown. It is well known, that the Crown 
had always ſome influence in the Court of Di- 
rectors, and that it was greatly increaſed by 
the Regulating Bill paſſed in the year 1773. 
Before that period, the Company, without 
doubt, exerciſed many rights incompatible with 
the principles of a commercial limited Compa- 
ny, and derogatory to the honour of the Sove- 


reign. But Mr Pitt's Regulating Bill has eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed 2 Board of Controul, a fourth. Eſtate, 
or department of Government, with powers in- 
finitely exceeding thoſe formerly poſlefled by 

the Company. This Board may tranſact 
matters of any ſort with the country powers; 
may treat with, or ally with, or declare war 
againſt, or make war with, all or any of the 
powers and Princes of India; may leyy armies 
there to any extent, and command the whole 
revenues of all our poſſeſſions for their ſupport, 
without taking his Majeſty's pleaſure upon any 
of theſe ſubjects in any ſhape, and without a- 
ing in his name, or under his authority: And 
theſe things they may do againſt the will of the 
Directors, and without the knowledge of Par- 
lament *.”” Thus the Board of Controul have 
ſeparated, and uſurped a part of the executive 
power, which, according to the principles of 
our; Conſtitution, ought, ever to remain undi- 
vided. . The prerogatives of the Crown may be 
abridged, and ſome gf them perhaps Tu 
| taken away; but they cannot. be divided. 


* See Mr Sheridan? 8 comparative statement of the tab ; 
Bills for the better 8 — of the Brit Paſſaſſions in 
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-Thiv Bll, by veſting the iminenſcyationage 


of India, with ſuch extraordinary powers, in 
the hands of the Miniſtry, has added fuch an 
immenſe increaſe of influence to their already 
overgrown power, as may, ſooner or later, 
eruſh the Conſtitution under its enormous 
weight. But whatever: be in this, it is very 
evident, that, while this Bill and the Septennial 


Act ſtand unrepealed, and while the preſent 


partial ſtate of our repreſentation continues, 
both the Sovereign and the people will be gu- 


Chief of the predominant party: 


Thus have I attempted to explain the princi. 


ples of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and to revive 
in the minds of men the true ſpirit of it. 

1 have ſhewn, that the annual elective power 
of the people was the firſt principle of our Go- 
vernment ; and that annual Parliaments were 


| the baſis. of the Conſtitution, and the eateſ | 


7 


bulwarks of the nous and liberties of e peo- 
ple. 
I have likewiſe ſhewn, that, as Firliamenis, 
after th acceſſion of William the Third, exiſt- 
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verned by the abſoluta will of 1 | 
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ed entirely at the will of the Crown, the pa- 
triots of that age had great merit in obtaining 
the Triennial Act —an Act that ſtripped the 
Crown of an uſurped prerogative, which had 
been productive of the greateſt evils to the na- 
tion; and that the Septennial Act, that bane 
of our State, was entailed upon us by a fac- 
tion that ſacrificed the original principles of 
the Conſtitution to their own intereſt and am- 
bition—an Act that has deprived the people of 
the only remedy they had againſt thoſe who, 
through ignorance or corruption, betrayed the 
truſt repoſed in them — an Act that has in- 
creaſed the expence of elections, and encou- 
raged every practice of corruption — an Ac 
that -has given exiſtence to ſeveral laws repug- 
nant to- liberty and to the principles of the 
Conſtitution—and an Act that, ſtrengthened 
by ſo many powerful auxiliaries, has not only 
deſtroyed the balance of our Government, but 
may, in ſome future age, enable a wicked and 
ambitious Miniſtry to ſubvert the laws, and en- 
flave the people. ; 
I have made it appear, that the baſis of our 
repreſentation in Parliament was founded upon 


popula- 
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population, and the contributions which each 
individual paid to the State; and have endea- 
voured to ſet, in a clear light, the preſent ab- 
ſurd and unequal ſtate of the repreſentation, | | 
and the abſolute neceſſity of a reform. 
I have endeavoured to ſhew in what manner; 
and to what a prodigious extent, the power of 
the Crown hath increaſed ſince the Revolution; 
and that it has deſtroyed that equilibrium of 
our Government, which always ought to con- 
tinue ſuſpended in its true equipoiſe ; and con: 
ſequently, that public liberty can never be ſe. 
cure, when the will of one branch of the le- 
giſlature can direct the: conduct of all the three. 42 
In fine, te-explain the principles- ef the- m- A2 2... | 
_ Nitation, to inſpire the people of Great-Britain” 2 
with the love of liberty and their country, and ee. 
to excite them to uſe every conſtitutional mean | 
in their power to obtain an equal repreſenta- | | 
| | 

| 

| 
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tion in Parliament, and a repeal of the Septen- _ 
nial and the Eaſt-India Bills, have been the 

ſole deſign of this work. The deſign may have 
been inſufficiently executed ; but it is laudable | 
Lit is of the laſt importance; and whatever 
the enemies of our Conſtitution, the weak, the 
OAH Ce 2 ignorant, 
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| ignorant, and trifling part of mankind, may 
fay, the importance of it will be felt every year 
more and more, ll it be felt by every | man in 
Britain. 
In order thiveſoiie nnn u deten $6 ths 
repreſentation, and the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, which would diminiſh the over- grown pow. 
er of the Crown, and ſecure the independence 
of Parliament, a coalition of parties will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. A coalition of the Whig 
and Tory parties, by defeating the efforts of 
prerogative, ſaved this tigtion at the Revolution ; 
and it is earneſtly to be wiſhed, that a coalition 
of the rival parties of the preſent day RO 
it from the effects of corruption. 91 
That the preſent Adminiftration are compo- 
led of men of ſound ſenſe, of profeflional ſkill, 
and of integrity and honour, will moſt readily 
be admitted; and that his Royal Highnels the 
Prince of Wales's party art diſtinguiſhed by 
their rank, their property, their great abili- 
ties, their integrity and independence, muſt be 
acknowledged by every candid and unpreju- 
diced mind. Let theſe parties then, ſo juſtly 
diſtinguiſhed by their great talents, be blended 
together 
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wgether for the public good Let their prins 


ipal leaders lay aſide all party diſtinQions and 
prejudices, and unite thejr heads and hearts for | 
the ſafety and glory of the empire. 
„ Let them recollect, as Mr Beaufby la, 
« that it is not the influence of a favourite, or 
the councils of a Prince, that are now to be 
ſuppreſſed; for theſe could be prevented by the 
| purity of Parliament. The thirft of arbimury 
| power might deſign to enflave a free nation; 
but 2 virtuous Houſe of Commons would fook 
detect their purpoſe, however carefully dif- 
guiſed; and, by its conſtitutional perſeverance, 
entirely defeat all their projets. The influ- 
ence of a Miniſter, in the great countils'of a 
nation, is what they are to oppoſe : It is an in- 
fluence of the moſt dangerous conſequence : 
The object of it is the corruption of the-guar- 
dians of our liberty.” Let them then cruſh 
this many-headed . monſter, and reſtore to us 
| thoſe advantages of our Conſtitution which our 
forefathers enjoyed in its original ſtate of pu - 
rity. 
But whatever Miniſters may govern, whates 
ver parties may ariſe, whilſt almoſt all the na- 
tions 


